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Alabama  Phonograph  Co... Anniston,  Ala Alabama. 
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Colorado-Utah  “ “ ..Denver,  Col Colorado. 
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Spokane  " “ . . -Spokane  Falls, Wash,  j wa's h1ng'n,“‘  44-  ‘°"^nd  Idaho. 

South  Dakota  “ “ Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.. South  Dakota. 

State  Phono.  Co.  of  Illinois. Chicago,  111 State  of  Ills.,  exclusiveof  Cook  Co. 

Texas  Phonograph  Co Galveston,  Tex Texas. 

Tj-..*  u 1 Western  part  States  of  Penn,  and 

West  Penn.  “ “ ....Pittsburg,  Penn.... -j  w.  Virginia. 

Wisconsin  “ “ Milwaukee,  Wis Wisconsin. 

West  Coast  “ ....Portland, Ore | tt- 

Wyoming  “ “ Cheyenne,  Wy,  Ter.. Wyoming. 
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Bradbury-Stone  Storage  Battery  Company, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

The' Ideal  Storage  Battery  for  Electrio  Lighting  and  Power, 

Phonographs,  Sewing  Machines,  Coffee  Mills,  Fan  Motors, 

Surgeons’  and  Physicians’  Uses,  Etc. 

Oa,1c>lTxot  Foirm. 

In  polished  hardwood  cases,  fitted  with  handles  and  brass  binding  posts,  fully  charged  and  hermetically  sealed. 
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Voltage  from  2 to  10.  Handles  on  sides,  or  top  of  cases  as  desired. 

HxxToToor  OelliSt. 

Set  up  in  the  Best  Quality  Hard  Rubber  Jars,  sealed  and  fully  cliarged. 


cXfIfUhHCTOH  CO-CHL 


Any  size  and  capacity,  ''-j 

The  lightest  and  most  ef- 
ficient battery  ever  placed 
on  the  market. 

Its  durability  remains  un- 
questioned. 

In  use  by  nearly  all  the 
leading  Phonograph  Com- 
panies in  the  country. 

Correspond  with  them  and 
get  their  opinions. 

Send  for  circular. 
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NEW  YORK  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 

257  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Phonographs  and  Uraphophoiies  Rented  for  Business  Purposes,  for 
Kaniily  Use,  and  for  Exhibitions. 


Please  Note  the  lact  that 

BANKERS, 

BROKERS, 

LAWYERS, 

STENOGRAPHERS, 

MERCHANTS, 

PHYSICIANS, 

TYPEWRI  TER  OPERATORS, 

and  other  professional  and  business  men  find  these  instruments  indispensable,  and  enable 
them  to  get  out  their  correspondence  and  other  matter  in  one  half  of  the  time  formerly 
required. 


In  the  family  circle  and  for  public  entertainment  these  machines  are  an  endless 
source  of  pleasure.  Music  of  all  kinds  is  faithfully  reproduced,  and  the  voices  of  friends, 
professional  singers  and  instrumental  music  of  all  kinds  can  be  stored  up  and  repeated 
on  these  instruments  as  often  as  desired. 

Call  and  hear  these  instruments,  or  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  terms. 


FiiTENTS 

FOR  INVENTORS.  40-paee  Book  FREE. 

ADDRESS 

W.  T.  FITZGER.4LD,  Attorney -at-Law, 

Washinoton,  D.  C. 


‘SHORTHAND 


)!  is  a pamphlet  of  information,  by 
the  editor  of  Browne's  Phonograph- 
ic Weekly,  that  tells  how  to  learn  the  art  in  the  shortest 
lime.  Sent  free  by  addressing  D.  L.  SCOTT-BROWNE, 
251  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 


U.  $.  MARINE  BAND. 

“ PecM’less  siiid  Tiirivaled  on  tlie  American  ('ontiiu'iit.” — P.  P.  Gilmore. 

The  U.  S.  Marine  Band  is  now  on  its  annual  tour  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  will  return  to  Washington  May  9th. 

HDOnST’T  TO  ZT. 


Read  What  the  Famous  Gilmore  Says  About  this  Band  ; 


IVI’7.  SOUSA  AND  HIS  BAND. 


<>ilmorc^s  ffigli  Coinplinieiit  to  tlii>i  Splen- 
did ITliinical  Organization. 

Tlie  followin'?  letter  from  Mr.  P.  S.  Gilmore 
is  in  reply  to  one  received  from  the  chairman  of 
a committee  of  prominent  business  men  of  Pt. 
Lcuis  interested  in  the  concerts  soon  to  be  given 
in  that  city  by  the  United  States  Marine  Band  : 

New  York,  March  1.  1892. 

My  Dear  Sir  ; I am  frequenlly  asked,  as  you 
now  ask,  my  opinion  of  the  Marine  Band  of 
Washington.  Well,  the  band  cannot  help  being 
a splendid  band,  for  three  reasons.  First,  its 
permanent  location  in  Washington  is  a great  in- 
ducement for  first-class  musicians  to  join  the 
band,  musicians  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
join  the  regular  army,  fearing  that  frontier  life 
might  be  their  fate.  Second,  the  members  of 


the  Marine  Band  are  obliged  to  attend  a lo?ig 
rehearsal  almost  every  daj'  in  the  year,  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  make  them  play  splendidly 
together.  Third,  they  are  under  a director,  3Ii . 
John  Philip  Sousa,  who  is  a most  accomplished 
musician,  whose  own  compositions,  as  also  iiis 
adminible  arrangements  of  other  composets’ 
works,  give  abundant  evidence  of  his  genius, 
originality,  and  artistic  ability. 

Willi  such  a leader,  whose  aim  is  perfect  ion, 
and  with  the  beauty,  the  culture,  and  the  brai.n 
of  the  nation  at  the  Capital  for  his  audiences — 
enough  to  inspire  both  him  and  his  men  to  bring 
forth  the  most  charming  effects  of  which  the 
divine  art  of  music  is  capable — is  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Marine  Band  of  Washington 
should  stand  peerlesx  and xmiitaled on  the  Ameri- 
can continent?  Go,  then,  and  hear  them  play 
when  you  have  an  opportunity,  and  you  will 
dotibtlessly  be  convinced  that  Uncle  Pam  has  a 
band  of  which  the  Government  and  the  people 
ought  to  feel,  and  do  feel,  justly  proud. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  P.  S.  Gii.mOre. 


Before  the  band  left  we  piled  up  an  immense  stock  of  records. 
Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  marvellous  phonograph,  the  band  is  always 
with  us. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue,  embracing  about  two  hundred  Marine 
Band  selections;  also,  Vocal  and  Piano,  Vocal  and  Orchestra,  Cornet 
and  Piano,  Clarionet  and  Piano,  Unique  Auction  Records,  Humorous 
Recitations,  Shakesperean  Recitations,  the  Brady  and  Casey  Series, 
John  Y.  AtLee’s  marA’ellous  Artistic  Whistling,  and  his  new  combina- 
tions of  whistling  and  singing. 

WE  SELL  MORE  MUSIC  THAN  ALL  OTHER  DEALERS  COMBINED. 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

627  E Street,  Washington^  D.  C. 


A MAOA/.iNE  deviiteil  to  all  iiiteiests  connected  with  the 
recordin?  nf  siaind.  the  reproduction  and  preservation  of 
speech,  the  Telephone,  the  Typewriter,  and  the  progress 
of  Electricity, 

PUBLISEIED  MONTHLY. 


TEK  >I.S: 

ONE  YEAR, 51,00 

SINGLE  NUMBERS. ,10 

roxUtge  Prepaid. 

V.  II.  lli-ICAI'L  .lliiiiaser. 

Piililzer  Building.  Koomi  8?.  NEW  YORK. 


ADVERTISEJIENTS, 

The  Pho.sogram,  having  special  facililies  in  its  circula- 
tion through  the  vast  commercial  svstem  occupied  by  the 
Phonograph,  Telephone,  and  othei'  Electrical  Devices,  in  e- 
sents  an  exceptionally  vahi.ihle  advertising  medium.  The 
rates  are  reasonable  and  w ill  be  furnished  on  application. 


CO  K K KS  P ( ) N I ) E X C E 

relating  to  the  Phonograph,  Typewr  iter,  or  Electricity,  in 
any  of  their  practical  applications,  is  cordially  invited,  and 
the  cooperation  of  all  electrical  thinkers  and  workers  ear- 
nestly desired.  Clear,  coneise,  well-written  articles  are 
especially  welcome;  and  communications,  views,  news 
items,  local  new  sp.aper  clippings,  or  any  information  likelv 
to  ititeiest  electricians,  will  be  thankfully’  received  and 
cheerfully  acknow  ledged. 


Hark,  Stenographers,  Pause  and  Listen. 

Although  the  attention  of  stenographers  in 
particular  is  invoked  in  the  caption  of  this 
article,  we  desire  to  include  in  the  call  otir 
patrons  and  a public  which  has  shown  itself 
not  indifferent  to  the  work  done  by  The 
Phonogram,  with  the  object  of  making  clear 
the  position  long  since  taken  by  us,  that  the 
phonograph  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
business  machinery  of  the  world  and  to  the 
quick-witted  a recognized  labor,  brain  and 
time  saver. 

We  wish  to  convince  stenographers  that 
they  have  in  the  phonograph  a supporter  and 


all3',  not  a supplanter  and  antagonist.  We 
believe  that  a thorough  consideration  of  exist- 
ing conditions  as  here  placed  en  evidence  and 
examination  of  the  array  of  facts  here  intro- 
duced, will  throw  a different  light  on  this 
question. 

Everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  details 
of  a slenograplier’s  or  I'eporter’s  avocation 
knows  how  painfullj’  laborious  and  wearing 
the.v  are,  and  that  to  those  engaged  in  copj-- 
ing  or  reporting  the  proceedings  in  courts  of 
law  or  public  assemblies,  or  copying  the 
mj'riad  of  papers  necessaiy  to  the  conduct  of 
commercial,  literary,  scientific,  political  and 
financial  enterprises,  anj-  method  that  would 
shorten  and  simplify’  their  work  would  prove 
an  inestimable  boon. 

We  shall  begin  bj’  showing  you  the  prices 
paid  for  stenographic  work.  In  aca.-e  in  llie 
United  .States  Circuit  Court  the  report  of  the 
testimony  cost  $8,000;  the  stenographic  le- 
port  of  the  argument  in  this  case  cost  $6,000  ; 
A few  years  since  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  authorized  the  appointment  of  stenog- 
raphers in  judicial  proceedings;  New  Y<  rk 
City  alone  employ's  fifty-eight  official  stenog- 
raphers. w’hom  she  pa\’s  at  the  rates  of  $l,S0O 
to  $3,000  per  year.  Outside  professional 
stenographers  for  law  work  receive  not  less 
than  $10  for  a clay  or  night’s  work,  and  more 
frequently  $15  to  $20.  For  attendance  at  an\’ 
reference  case,  however  short,  $5  is  charged.” 

We  quote  to  make  prominent  the  value  of 
stenographic  and  reportorial  labors. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  modus  operandi  of 
performing  ihem.  In  reporting  a case  in 
court  there  are  many  proces.ses  to  be  gone 
through,  which  we  will  enumerate  numeric- 
ally. 
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Process  No.  1.  Tlie  stenograplier  writes 
out  what  he  hears. 

No.  2.  Tlie  stenographer  reads  out  his  own 
shorthand  notes  to  other  stenographers. 

No.  3.  This  second  corps  of  stenographers 
dictate  their  shorthand  notes  to  typewriters, 
who  take  them  down  in  printed  English 
cliaracters.  Here,  the  dictation  being  in  it 
self  a process,  there  should  be  a separate 
enumeration  for  the  typewriting,  and  we 
therefore  place  this  under  the  head  of 

Process  No.  4.  Typewriting  of  shorthand 
notes. 

Now,  if  we  consider  btiat  two  out  of  these 
four  pi'ocesses  can  be  dispensed  with,  will  not 
that  be  a saving  of  time  and  labor  to  the 
stenographers  and  a gain  to  employers? 

An  expert  stenographer,  who  for  a long 
time  was  engaged  in  reporting  Congress,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Easton,  now  president  of  the  Columbia 
Phonograph  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C , gives 
us  the  setrret  of  getting  through  such  work  in 
half  the  time  formerly  used.  He  say’s,  “Let 
the  first  stenographer  dictate  his  own  short- 
hand Holes  to  a -phonograph,  and  then  the 
typewriter  comes  and  takes  tliem  in  printed 
form  from  that  instrument.”  In  this  way  the 
employer  saves  the  cost  of  two  of  the  above- 
mentioned  processes,  the  dictation  to  ste- 
nographers and  the  transcription  in  short- 
hand. 

Now,  has  not  The  Phonogram  fulfilled  its 
promise  of  showing  the  stenographer  how  to 
abridge  his  labors? 

But  we  shall  not  content  ourselves  with 
this  single  demonstration  of  the  cori'ectness 
of  our  position  in  regard  to  the  nece.ssity  of 
seeking  aid  from  the  phonogi’aph.  A popular 
writer  in  Pernin's  Monthly  Stenographer 
says  that  stenography  is  fallible  and  the 
system  has  its  weak  points.  In  No.  2 of  that 
periodical,  for  February,  1392,  this  contributor 
says:  “ If  you  begin  wrong  you  cannot  expect 
to  come  out  right;  * * * if  you  carelessly 
leave  out  of  consideration  one  single  item  in 
the  study  of  the  first  principles,  you  will  find 
in  the  end,  to  your  sorrow,  that_success  is 
beyond  your  reach.” 

^This  admission  is  a potent  argument  in 
favor  of  the  phonograph,  for,  if  it  takes  a 
pupil  from  six  months  to  two  years  to  learn 
thoroughly  the  stenographic  art,  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  phonograph  teachers 
will  inform  you  that  a week's  lessons  on  this 
instrument  and  a few  weeks''  further  practice 
will  make  a good  phonograph  operator,  then 


the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  phono- 
graph. 

There  are  other  reasons  al.so  going  to  prove 
that  the  phonograph  is  an  aid  to  the  reporter 
and  copyist. 

All  stenographers  know  that  the  least 
variation  in  the  shortluind  signs  or  characters 
will  in  certain  circumstances  make  seriou.s 
trouble  in  the  text;  the  fact  is,  the  sign 
language  is  very  imperfect.  They  also  know 
that  for  this  reason  their  report  must  be  read 
or  transcribed  in  many  instances  by  them- 
selves to  others.  Therefore,  in  such  exigen- 
cies the  phonograph  becomes  a prerequisite. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Easton,  whose  long  services  as 
stenographer  and  whose  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  phonograph  give  to  his  opinions  on 
this  question  a clear  value,  has  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Phonogram  eight  strong 
reasons  for  recommending  to  typewriters  and 
stenographers  the  use  of  the  phonograph. 

These  are  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  The  t^’pewriter  can  work  alone. 

No.  2.  Being  indep'Uident,  he  or  she  can 
work  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

No.  3.  Working  alone,  he  can  choose  the 
place  most  convenient  for  hi'ii  to  work  in. 

No.  4.  The  operator  governs  the  phono- 
graph and  can  work  fast  or  slow,  much  or 
little,  as  suits  him. 

No.  5.  If  the  operator  is  a lady,  she  can  work 
untroubled  by  tlie  presence  of  another  person. 

No.  6.  Writing  from  this  instrument,  the 
principal  can  dictate  to  a machine  while  the 
clerk-  is  transcribing  from  another,  and  an  im- 
portant saving  of  time  and  labor  is  made  by 
reason  of  the  stenographer's  notes  being  un- 
necessary. 

In  this  connection  we  would  likewise  state 
what  the  experience  of  many  persons  has 
shown,  that  stenographic  work  is  far  more 
exhaustive  than  an3'  other  of  its  kind;  re- 
porters having  been  repeatedlj’  known  to 
faint  away,  on  account  of  excessive  fatigue. 

No.  7.  Writing  from  machine  dictation  in- 
sensibly but  certainly  greatlj'  increases  the 
speed  of  a wiiter  and  gives  him  the  best 
practice. 

No.  8.  Few  persons  can  att'ord  to  dictate 
directly  to  a typewriter  operator,  because  this 
consumes  much  time  and  the  results  thus 
obtained  do  not  justih’  the  arrangement,  but 
with  a phonograph  or  graphophone,  the  dicta- 
tion can  be  repeateu  indefinitely. 

No.  9.  We  add  to  this  category  a ninth 
which  Mr.  Easton  includes  in  his  eighth.  The 
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use  of  tlie  phonograph  saves  the  eye,  whose 
powers  manifestly  deteriorate  when  applied 
to  the  study  of  shorthand  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  whose  loss  is  irreparable. 

In  making  good  our  promise  to  show  to  the 
public  a better  way,  we  have  only  to  add  that 
we  believe  we  are  conferring  on  mankind  at 
large  a benefit  in  making  this  exposition, 
and  that  by  the  publication  of  it  we  hope  it 
may  be  disseminated  so  as  to  reach  millions. 

The  Coming  Phonograph  Convention. 


During  the  coming  month  the  National  Pho. 
nograph  Association  will  hold  its  convention 
in  this  city,  when  questions  of  unusual  inter- 
est will  be  discussed  and  acted  upon. 

There  is  now  in  sight,  for  this  practical  and 
all-embracing  instrument,  a career,  so  to 
speak,  ojf  vast  imjiortance,  which  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  future  numbers  of  this 
magazine.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the 
Edison  General  Electric  Company  and  the 
Tliorason-Houston  Company,  a future  of  wide 
usefulne.ss  and  prosperity  looms  up. 


Easily  Controverted. 

The  Universal  Typewriter,  published  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. , imparts  to  us  information  so 
contradictory  in  character  that  we  are  moved 
to  inquire  which  “horn  of  the  dilemma”  this 
editor  intends  to  have  his  readers  adopt. 

In  an  editorial  he  remarks,  “ Progression  is 
never  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  new 
ideas.  All  truth  is  as  old  as  eternity,  but 
new  features  may  ever  be  added  to  the  cata- 
gory  of  development.” 

Now,  within  a few  years  past  a most  won- 
derful piece  of  mechanism  has  been  contrived 
by  the  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Edison,  whose  ever- 
increasing  utility  is  the  theme  of  admiring 
and  grateful  patrons  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  instrument  forms  not  only  eyes  to  the 
blind  and  ears  to  the  deaf,  but  usurps  three 
other  most  important  functions  of  a human 
being  by  writing  down  what  is  uttered, 
retaining  it  in  the  mechanical  storehouse  of 
its  memory,  and  then  talking  it  back  at  you, 
whenever  you  choose  to  make  it  do  so. 

It  is  employed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a body  of  men  whose  wisdom 
and  whose  acts  are  now  considered  of  more 
force  than  any  other  association  in  the  world, 
for  the  reason  that  men  have  utterly  failed 


by  the  aid  of  stenography  to  compass  the 
tasks  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
Congress. 

It  is  used  in  every  State  in  our  Union,  in 
every  civilized  country  of  the  globe  ; yet  it 
forms  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism  in  an 
article  published  by  The  Universal  Type- 
writer, in  its  March  number  of  1892. 

To  print  the  opinions  of  a contributor 
means  to  give  them  the  value  of  editorial 
appr.ival,  unless  the  editor  expressly  disclaims 
coinciding  views  on  the  point  in  question. 
Therefore  we  call  attention  to  this  fact  as  well 
as  to  the  point  we  made  in  the  beginning 
of  this  review,  viz.;  the  editor’s  motto, 
“Progression  is  never  accomplished  without 
the  aid  of  new  ideas.”  Now,  if  the  press  under- 
takes to  sneer  at  the  new  idea  of  the  phono- 
graph, anti  to  air  the  opinions  of  every  fledg- 
ling of  thirteen  years  old  with  regard  to  its 
merits,  where  is  the  benefit  of  new  ideas? 

All  the  points  made  by  this  youthful  writer 
are  easily  controverted. 

1.  He  says  the  phonograph  is  not  easily 
portable.  We  reply,  it  is  much  more  so  than 
a sewing  machine  or  writing  table  for  stenog- 
rapher’s work. 

2.  “ If  the  phonograph  took  down  all  that 
is  said  in  a court  room  it  would  record  un- 
necessary matter.” 

This  critic  is  not  posted,  or  he  would  know 
that  there  is  now  a sensitive  diaphragm 
invented,  which  records  whispered  sounds 
and  reports  them  distinctly  in  a loud  tone. 

3.  “ Business  men  don’t  want  to  s.it  straight 
like  statues  before  their  desks  and  talk  to  the 
machine.” 

There  is  no  reason  for  so  doing.  A flexible 
tube  used  at  present  affords  them  means  of 
vai’ying  attitudes  at  will. 

4.  “ Even  if  the  phonograph  were  satis- 
factory, the  salary  of  a typewritist  would 
equal  the  salary  of  a stenographer.” 

This  forms  an  inducement  for  the  type- 
writist to  learn  the  phonograph,  since  it 
increases  her  earnings.  We  might  here  quote 
the  figures  given  us  by  the  officers  of  the 
World’s  Medical  Dispensary  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
which  state  that  the  saving  where  FOURTEEN 
PHONOGRAHS  ARE  USED  is,  in  a year,  §2,133.40. 

5.  “Shorthand  can  take  anything  but  an 
extraordinary  rate  of  utterance.” 

The  phonograph  takes  all  rates  of  utter- 
ance with  accuracy,  and  reproduces  them  at  a 
speed  to  suit  the  will  of  the  transcriber. 

6.  “If  a typewritist  has  corrections  to 
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iiiakn  she  usiiully  discover*  the  blunder  too 
late.’’ 

Errors  ma}’  be  corrected  bj’  reading  over 
the  c^’lin'Jer  and  in  the  transcription  writing’ 
tlie  text  correctly.  The  stenographer  en- 
counters the  following  difficulty — the  saiiie 
signs  often  have  diffeient  meanings,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  consult  the  dictator  as  to  the 
meaning.  If  the  person  be  absent  this  can- 
not be  done.  The  ])honograph  will  repeat  the 
dictatator’s  own  wor<'s  many  times  over. 

7.  “Cylinders  break  in  handling,  anti  the 
dictation  may  by  this  accident  be  lost  for- 
ever.” 

We  reply,  there  is  a traj"  made  in  which 
cylindei’s  are  placed  when  ready  for  tran- 
scription, and  if  they  are  broken  it  is  gross 
carelessness. 

8.  ‘ ‘ Phonographs  are  del  icately  constructed. 
If  they  are  broken  during  a session  of  court, 
the  instrument  is  useless.” 

Our  answer  is.  that  a stenographer’s  tools 
have  to  be  replaced  often,  and  he  takes  care 
to  have  new  supplies  readj^  for  immediate 
use.  All  business  men  now  keep  two  or  more 
phonographs  on  hand,  if  the  business  is  of  im 
portance. 

Replying  generally  to  this  arraignment  of 
the  phonograph  we  saj',  the  next  time  The 
Universal  Typeivriter  wants  an  opinion  as  to 
the  phonograph,  let  him  seek  a source  whose 
utterances  will  be  worth  the  time  consumed 
in  writing  and  printing  them. 


The  Stenographer’s  Art. 

Because  electricity  has  been  harnessed  and 
forced  to  perform  such  labors  as  its  direclors 
may  prescribe,  the  industries  of  the  world  do 
not  resign  their  hold  upon  steam,  or  water- 
power. Because  there  are  railwaj-s  and  steam- 
ers, canal  boats  and  row  boats,  the  express 
wagon,  the  truck,  van  and  cart  are  by  no 
means  set  aside.  On  the  contrary,  each  and 
all  of  these  are  indispensable  to  every  commup. 

hy. 

Bt-cause  photography  has  become  one  of 
the  arts,  and  has  within  a few  months  past 
asserted  its  proper  position  as  one  of  the  sci- 
ences, no  idea  of  relegating  painting  or  en- 
graving or  etching  to  the  realm  of  obscui  ity  is 
entertained . 

Therefore  we  say  to  stenogri pliers,  do 
not  infer  from  what  is  said  in  the  columns  of 
The  PhonogR.vm  with  regard  to  stenography 
in  its  relation  to  recording  and  reporting. 


that  any  disparagement  of  this  useful  ai’t  is 
intended. 

Stenography,  like  all  other  arts,  has  its  own 
plac-e,  its  own  function,  and  will  always  main- 
tain and  deserve  recognition. 

To  the  People  at  Large. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
ra  e.  pride  themselves  upon  their  interest  in 
and  capacit3’  for  labor.  As  a rule  in  this 
countiw,  all  are  toilers;  idlers  .are  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Therefore  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  people,  for  it  is  the\'  who  are 
conceined  in  the  subject  we  now  present  for 
their  consideration.  To  these  toilers  we  offer 
information,  which,  if  rated  at  its  proper 
value  and  acted  upon,  will  secure  immediate 
advantages. 

The  Phonogram,  in  its  relations  to  the  en* 
terprise  which  constitutes  its  raison  d'etre, 
performs  in  part  the  functions  of  a sun-glass; 
the  latter  instrument  receives  the  rays  of 
light,  and  they  unite  at  its  center  ; so  far.  The 
Phonogram  accompanies  it ; but,  like  its  pro- 
totype the  phonograph,  it  does  not  stop  therer 
but  reflects  and  diffuse-:  these  lav's  to  the  out- 
side world. 

The  Phonogram  is  not  only  proud  of  its 
prot  ge,  but  watchful  of  its  interests,  and 
anxious  for  the  public  to  derive  all  possible 
advantage  from  the  use  of  it.  Therefore  the 
rays  of  information  in  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations and  favorable  testimony  in  be- 
half of  the.  phonograph,  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South,  are  assiduousl3’  transmitted  in  order  to 
declare  its  praises,  and  silence  the  objections 
and  aspersions  of  its  enemies. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Davis,  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railwa3%  writes  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Gray, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Central  Phonograph 
Co.,  that  he  has  had  a phonograph  for  nearly 
three  3'ears,  and  finds  it  more  convenient  than 
a stenographic  writer.  He  sa3's  : “ The  fact 
that  it  is  alwa3’s  read3’  for  use  is  a sufficient 
warrant  for  its  employment.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  this  machine,  I emplo3ed  two 
stenographers  ; since  that  time  I have  em- 
plo3'ed  one  and  find  m3"  business  increasing. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  this  one  stenographer 
turns  out  more  work  than  was  formerly  done 
by  the  two.  I would  not  be  deprived  of  the 
phonograph  under  any  circumstances.” 

The  prominent  mercantile  agency  of  R.  G. 
Dun  & Co.  state  through  their  correspondent 
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lliat  they  Bnd  the  phonograph  so  useful 
in  their  office,  tliat  “ it  has  become  a fixture.” 
The  firm  of  Harris  & Newberger,  of  Parkers- 
burg, say:  “We  have  used  a phonograph 
three  years.  It  is  the  coming  amanuensis. 
In  one  case  alone  we  have  done  2,500  pages 
of  typewriting  from  it.”  From  the  Crescent 
Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  we  learn  that 
in  their  office  one  has  been  used  over  a 
year  and  they  cannot  get  along  without 
it.  Letters  can  be  dictated  to  it,  and  in  the 
writer’s  absence  will  be  faithfully  copied, 
which  saves  much  time  to  the  official.  This 
comes  from  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Aiies. 

Department  of  Electricity,  World’s 
Fair. 

We  have  received  a pamphlet  containing  a 
birdseye  view  of  the  coming  World’s  Fair  and 
a ground  plan  in  which  all  mechanism  is  to  be 
exhibited.  We  prophesy  that  the  interest  in 
this  department  will  be  not  only  intense,  but 
almost  uni%’ersal. 

• The  science  of  electricity,  under  the  judi- 
cious tolerance  of  American  institutions,  has 
assumed  a latitude  and  an  importance  hitherto 
unparalleled  ; not  that  men  of  other  countries 
have  been  unable  to  conceive  and  execute 
plans  by  which  the  agency  ol  electricity  has 
been  employed  to  effect  objects  impossible  to 
the  powers  of  the  human  race,  but  that  our 
American  geniui,  Mr.  Edison,  has  distanced  all 
competitors  in  this  field  by  his  invention  of 
the  phonograph  and  other  instruments. 

The  Edison’s  exhibits  will  probably  present 
instruments  and  machitiery  of  a more  varied 
character  than  any  at  the  Fair. 


Chicago  Notes. 

Chicago,  January  5,  1892. 
W.  S.  Cray,  Esq.,  Manager  Chicago  Central 
Phonograph  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir  : — I have  your  favor  of  December 
28th,  in  which  you  ask  what  experience  this 
office  has  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  phono- 
graph, and  in  reply  would  say  that  we  com- 
menced its  use  in  February,  1889,  and  since 
that  date  up  to  the  present  time  I have  used 
it  exclusively  for  my  own  dictation,  all  letters 
written  by  myself  or  dictated  by  myseP,  and 
I find  it,  for  the  purpose  that  1 require,  in  my 
judgment,  more  convenient  than  the  ordi- 
nary stenographic  writer.  It  is  always  ready 
for  use,  and  this  fact  alone  is  of  sufficient 


merit  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  su<  h 
offices  as  mine.  I do  not  know  that  I can  say 
anything  further.  I hav'e  personally  recom- 
mended its  use  to  a great  many  persons  who 
call  at  my  office,  and  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances who  desired  to  know  something  of  its 
operation.  So  far  I believe  that  generally 
their  experience  with  it  has  been  satisfaclory, 
but  I can  only  state  definitely  as  to  my  own.. 
I am  entirely  satisfied,  and  would  noi  like  to- 
get  along  without  it  under  any  circumstance.. 
As  an  illustration,  would  say  that  prior  to  the- 
use  of  this  machine  in  my  office,  I formerly 
employed  two  stenographers.  Since  that 
time  I have  employed  one,  and  our  busine.ss 
has  been  on  the  increase.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  one  stenographer  turns  out  more  corre- 
spondence than  we  formerly  did  with  two. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  Davis, 

G.  P.  & T.  A.  Ghicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way. 

Election  of  Officers. 

■ TW 

The  following  have  been  elected  associate 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers:  F.  DeLand,  Chicago,  II; 
Elisha  Gray,  Highland  Paik,  111.;  Adolph 
Graner,  electrical  patent  agent,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  J.  N.  James,  Electrical  Naval  Observa- 
tory, Washington,  D.  C.;  A.  F.  McKissick, 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  the  A.  & 
M.  College  of  Alabama ; L.  M.  Summers,  As- 
sistant Electrician  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co. , Chicago,  111. 


Personal. 

Mr.  r.  R.  Lombard,  vice-president  of  the 
North  American  Paonogi-aph  Company,  has 
recently  returned  from  a trip  through  the 
Southern  States,  where  he  found  all  phono- 
graph interests  in  health^’ condition.  He  will 
very  shortly  take  a westward  flight,  compre- 
hending in  it  tlie  States  of  California,  Dakota- 
Washingt.on,  Idaho,  l\Iontana  and  Oregon.  He 
will  doubtless  carry  encouragement  to  the  fra- 
ternaty  in  those  regions  and  secure  useful  in- 
formation to  be  disseminated  through  the 
columns  of  The  Phonogram  to  their  brethi^ 
of  the  East. 

tjWe  learn  withD’egret  of  the  illness  of  Mr. 
James  |L.  Andeni,  president  of  the,  Ohio  Pho- 
nograph Company,  Cincinnati,  O.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  announce  that  he  is  now  con- 
valescent. 


A Commercial  Phonograph  Plant. 
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EVEEAL  years  ago,  even  before 
the  New  York  State  Com- 
pany was  formed,  Dr.  Lee  H. 
Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical 
Association,  applied  for  pho- 
nographs for  their  business 
offices.  In  their  offices  four 
phonographs  were  first  placed  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  after  the  local  office  had  been 
opened.  The  World’s  Dispensary  Medical 
Association  have  always  been  the  foremost 
institution  in  Buffalo  to  adopt  the  latest 
and  most  approved  methods  for  carrying 
on  their  business.  They  were  the  first  to 
adopt  the  telephone,  and  were  also  the 
first  to  adopt  the  phonograph.  From 
year  to  year  they  have  added  to  the 
number  of  their  machines,  until  at  the 
])resent  time  each  of  the  fourteen  physi- 
cians and  the  several  business  departments 
are  equipped  with  them.  The  phono- 
graphs are  all  operated  by  steam  power, 
which  runs  at  a uniform  speed  over  the 
entire  building.  The  shafting  is  very 
light,  runs  noiselessly,  and  is  not  notice- 


ings  is  driven  by  one  Corliss  engine,  and 
runs  so  true,  and  is  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  by  moving  the  large  balance  wheel  on 
the  engine  one  may  transmit  a correspond- 
ing motion  on  the  shafting  to  the  remotest 
parts,  of  the  two  buildings,  where  it  is  used 
to  operate  printing,  elevators,  binding,  ma- 
chinery, phonographs,  etc. 

Two  i>honographs  are  used  for  paring- 
off  purposes,  and  the  cylinders  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  dictators  on  small  trays 
holding  eight  cylinders,  and  at  certain 
periods  of  the  day  are  collected  by  mes- 
sengers and  taken  to  the  transcribing 
rooms.  A picture  of  one  of  these  rooms 
accompanies  this  article.  The  transcrib- 
ing rooms  are  in  communication  with  the 
dictators'  offices  by  means  of  speaking 
tubes,  and  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  medical  term  or  a 
person’s  name,  the  transcriber  can  call  up 
the  dictator  at  once  and  settle  any  mis- 
understanding. 

The  dictators  can  also  make  their  wants 
known,  should  they  be  in  need  of  any 
cylinders,  or  should  they  have  letters  for 


able.  The  shafting  in  the  two  large  build-  immediate  transcription.  The  speaking 
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tubes  all  connect  into  tlie  little  telephone 
cabinet,  which  shows  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  cut.  The  transcribers  write  on 
an  average  seven ly-five  .etters  ])er  da}' 
(some  of  them  oeing  medical  examina- 
tions, and  (juite  lengthy),  the  mail  at  this 
institution  being  very  heavy,  and  averag- 
ing two  thousand  letteis  per  day.  In 
some  of  the  offices  combination  machines. 


b7 

our  business,  and  we  would  not  part  with 
it  even  though  the  expense  of  transcrip- 
tion from  ])honographs  were  as  great  as  it 
is  by  stenographers.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional advantage  to  phonograjdiy  in  that 
you  can  extend  the  number  of  your  phonog- 
raphers  without  any  trouble.  A new 
stenographer  must  take  a considerable 
time  before  he  can  become  accustomed  to 


Transcribing  Rooms,  W'orld’a  Dispensary,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


have  been  placed,  so  that  in  the  evening, 
when  the  steam  power  is  not  in  operation, 
the  machines  are  driven  by  storage  batter- 
ies. In  fact,  the  officers  of  the  institution 
are  so  well  pleased  with  the  phonographs 
that  the  following  ([uotation  is  taken  from 
one  of  their  letters  recently  received,  (the 
annual  saving  over  previous  methods  being 
$2,133.40): 

“ The  phonograph  has  proven  a gem  in 


the  special  phrasing  and  peculiarities  of 
speech  of  his  employer  ; but  with  the 
phonograph  we  find  that  the  time  re- 
quired is  very  much  less.  That  is,  we  can 
break  in  a new  phonographer  much 
quicker  than  we  can  a new  stenographer 
and  at  far  less  expense.  Therefore,  as 
you  see,  the  eyes  of  the  world  continue  to 
be  further  opened  to  the  value  of  the  new 
machine.” 
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, Phonographs  Carried  into  Africa. 


A Moor,  Si  Hassen  Ben  Ali,  who  ob- 
tained a valuable  concession  from  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  Committee  for 
establishing  a Moorish  village  and  a com- 
bined African  show  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  went  abroad  a few  months 
ago,  and  has  been  heard  from  through  a 
passenger  on  the  Ciiy  of  Berli7i,  that 
landed  in  New  York,  recently. 

This  gentleman  carried  to  Africa  with 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  startling  and 
amusing  the  natives,  a complete  telephone 
outfit,  a phonograph  and  cylinders  car- 
rying the  impressions  of  musical  airs  such 
as  “ Annie  Kooney  ” and  “ Mary,  Take  in 
the  Wash,”  arrangements  of  music  from 
the  banjo,  negro  dialect  recitations  and 
orchestral  music,  a powerful  electric  bat- 
tery, some  Edison  talking  dolls,  and  an 
outfit  for  sinking  artesian  wells.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  with  these  appliances 
he  produced  a sensation. 

Si  Hassen,  when  last  heard  from,  was 
at  the  court  of  Moulay  El  Hassen,  where 
he  made  a speech,  saying  he  had  been  sent 
by  Allah  to  do  good  among  the  people  of 
Africa,  and  he  states  that  the  “ phonograph 
and  talking  doll  are  more  potent  than  a 
Krupp  gun,  for  an  armed  force  would 
meet  with  opposition  in  Africa,  whereas 
taking  with  me  these  harmless  inventions, 

I can  go  single-handed  among  the  wild- 
est natives.  With  the  appai-atus  for 
sinking  wells  I can  paralyze  them, 
figuratively  speaking,  for  by  this  means 
water  can  be  practically  ‘ wrung  out  of 
a rock.’  ” 

Two  giant  natives  were  induced  to  take 
hold  of  the  insulator  of  an  electric  ma- 
chine, and  when  they  found  themselves 
held  fast  by  the  unseen  power  and  com- 
pelled at  the  will  of  the  operator  to  get 
down  on  their  knees,  they  were  awe- 
struck, and  when  the  experiments  were 
concluded  ran  away  and  never  stopped  till 
they  reached  the  sea-coast. 


Wonderful  Names  for  Colors. 


In  the  Chemical  Encyclopedia,  Messrs. 
Girard  and  Pabst  have  described  the  azoic 
series  of  coloring  matters,  and  they  now 
give  the  aromatic  series.  Their  book  is 
one  of  chemical  industry,  though  it  does 
not  at  all  exclude  high  scientific  observa- 
tions ; but  they  desired  to  indicate  the  reac- 
tions used  in  the  industry,  and  they  give 
innumerable  jiatents  relative  to  the  manu- 
facture of  different  colors.  Many  of  the 
new  colors  bear  the  names  of  constitution, 
some  of  which  are  truly  extraordinary,  as, 
for  exam  | )le — Metaoxytetrai-iethyldiamido- 
diorthoeresylphenglmethane  The  prepara- 
tion of  these  colors  is  given  with  all  the 
necessary  details. 


In  a Hundred  Years. 


The  article  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Richet,  entitled  “In  a Hundred  Years,” 
and  published  by  the  Revue  Scientifique, 
promises  to  the  human  race  an  increase  of 
its  comforts  and  a diminution  of  its  hard 
ships  The  author  believes  that  not  only 
water  and  gas  will  be  supplied  to  cities, 
but  electricity,  as  a motive  power  for  light 
and  heat,  which  will  circulate  in  long  con- 
duit jiipes. 

There  will  be  tele|)houes,  phonographs 
and  pei'haps  also  telophotes,  which  enable 
one  to  see  actual,  distant  scenes,  and  not 
only  what  is  really  taking  place  at  the 
moment  of  using  the  instrument,  but 
representations  of  ancient  scenes  repro- 
duced by  some  special  process. 

As  to  photography,  there  is  scarcely 
a doubt  that  even  the  instantaneous  pro- 
duction of  colored  photograplis  will  be 
obtained.  This  will  probably  be  the 
finishing  peidod  of  this  admirable  inven- 
tion ; for  when  once  the  instantaneous 
production  of  things,  with  their  colors  and 
their  relief  is  obtained,  one  can  hardly 
imagine  what  remains  to  be  done. 
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Will  it  Pay? 


HE  coin-iu-the-slot  machine 
is  in  its  infancy.  Its  pro- 
genitor was  tlie  penny  in- 
the-slot  machine,  which 
loaned  its  influence  to 
various  trades  and  associa- 
tions ; for  instance,  tlie 
fruit-vender  found  in  it 
a potential  ally — it  deprived  Mr.  Fair- 
banks of  many  a dollar,  it  slyly  diverted 
the  nimble  six[)ence  ” from  the  grasp  of 
the  perambulating  tradesmen  who  would 
•“shock  you  ” for  a penny,  and  hence  de- 
rived its  cognomen  of  “shocking  ma- 
chine.” Other  branches  of  business  were 
also  monopolized  by  it,  but  we  will  not 
stop  to  consider  these  bepause  there  is  so 
much  to  say  in  its  behalf.  For  all  its 
employers  it  has  realized  large  profits. 

And  so  has  its  com|>etitor  the  nickel- 
in -the-slot  phonograph  ; not  only  keeping- 
up  the  pace,  but  outstripping  it  in  the 
quality  of  a money  earner,  as  has  been 
authoritatively  stated  in  The  Phosogkah 
by  the  heads  of  phonographic  com]  anies. 
In  certaui  localities  it  has  yielded  $60 
per  day.  The  receipts  of  the  Louisiana 
Company,  under  Mr.  Hugh  Conyngton, 
of  New  Orleans,  are  published  as  follows  ; 

Receipts  to  April  8lh.  one  niontii. . . . $518.85 
*•  “ IVJay  8th,  two  months...  1,017  85 

“ “ June  8th,  three  months. . 1,420  80 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wood,  General  Manager  of 
tlie  ^Missouri  Phonograph  Co.,  writes  : 
■“  The  nickel-in  the-slot  machine  has  kept 
steady  growth  with  the  other  improve- 
ments, and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suc- 
ceed in  operating  it  without  placing  the 
necessary  nickel  in  the  slot.  “ Each 
cylinder  can  be  used  about  fifty-five  hun- 
dred times,” 

At  Spokane  Falls,  Washington  Terri 
tory,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  states  that  many 
phonographs  have  been  placed  in  the 
mining  towns,  and  they  have  proved  very 


profitable.  The  fraud  of  slugs  and  the 
item  of  freight  on  storage  batteries  have 
been  successfully  overcome,  and  now  the 
company  is  not  only  entirely  out  of  debt, 
but  will  be  on  a dividend-paying  basis 
in  a few  months. 

The  fact  is,  the  industry  is  assuming 
such  proportions  that  companies  are  be- 
ing formed  for  its  propagation,  all  over 
the  country. 

The  phonograph  is  now  considered  an 
accompaniment  to  the  traveler’s  Jour- 
neying appendages,  as  indispensable  as 
his  gripsack.  Why?  Because  he  keeps 
with  this  his  diary,  recording  every  sound 
or  event  deemed  worthy  of  record  around 
him  ; just  as  he  imprints  all  sights  or 
scenes  with  a Kodak. 

This  is  likewise  an  enduring  diary. 

Few  persons  reflect  what  a |)Ower  this 
instrument  possesses  in  its  capacity  of 
recording  and  retaining  music,  oratory 
and  all  sounds. 

1st.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in 
towns  distant  from  great  cities,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  hundred  thousand  in 
the  United  States  alone,  this  piece  of 
mechanism  enables  one  to  hear,  at  the 
cost  of  five  cents,  what  it  would  cost  five 
dollars  to  hear  in  New  York — ^that  is,  Patti> 
Albani,  Cainpanini  and  the  De  Keskes, 
or  an  oration  from  some  professor  in  any 
of  our  great  universities,  or  the  learned 
lectures  of  a Tyndall,  or  Huxley,  a Tesla 
or  a Thomson.  The  genius  is  thus 
brought  to  them.  They  lose  it  other- 
wise. 

Phonographs  can  be  propelled  by  water, 
steam,  electricity,  or  by  the  treadle. 

As  to  batteries  for  running  them,  the 
storage  and  primary  batteries  have  now 
reached  such  perfection,  and  their  cur- 
rent is  so  uniform,  that  they  forestall  all 
other  motive  power. 

Discussions  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
each  of  these  have  taken  place.  The  stor- 
age battery  has  warm  adherents,  and  the 
Edison- Lalande  battery,  we  may  safely 
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say,  is  ahead  of  all  other  primary  bat- 
teries for  giving  continuous  and  cheap 
pcnver.  We  believe  that  persons  who  will 
give  this  battery  a fair  and  thorough 
ti'ial  will  be  convinced  that  of  all  pri- 
mary batteries,  it  stands  unrivaled  in 
this  field.  We  speak  knowingly  on  this 
subject.  Crede  Roberto  e.cperto.  Xo  bat- 
tery, howevei',  can  perform  the  functions 
it  is  designed  t > fill  without  receiving 
intelligent  care.  It  is  for  the  want  of 
this  necessary  attention  tliat  batteries 
are  so  disappointing.  In  Brooklyn  there 
are  five  coin-in-the-slot  phonographs  which 
are  run  by  an  Edison-Lalande  battery. 

To  sum  u|)  the  usefulness  and  merits  of 
the  coin-in-the-slot  phonograph,  we  answer 
the  question  of  the  damsel  on  the  op- 
posite page,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  by 
saying,  “ It  will  pay,”  and  we  state  fur- 
ther, that  it  will  continue  to  pay,  and  its 
novelty  will  never  diminish. 

As  great  inventions  successively  appear, 
tlie  phonograph  will  be  their  exponent 
and  will  stereotype  them,  so  to  speak. 
Therefore,  this  machine  will  never  stand 
idle. 

The  President  of  France,  the  wise  and 
great  M.  Carnot,  says  of  the  phonograph  ; 
“.Tesnis  content  de  voir  votre  merveil- 
leuse  machine”  (I  am  much  jileased  to 
see  your  marvelous  instrument),  and  the 
great  German  General  Von  Moltke  also 
gave  it  the  tribute  of  his  praise. 


The  United  Spates  Marine  Band  is  now  mak- 
ing a tour  of  the  United  States  and  will  be 
absent  from  Washington  until  early  in  May. 
The  Band  goes  as  far  West  as  San  Francisco, 
and  thence  North  to  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Previous  to  their  departure  they  were  engaged 
every  day  by  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Com. 
pany.  An  immense  stock  of  records  was  thus 
laid  in,  the  largest  ever  tlms  accumulated  in 
the  business.  The  sale  of  musical  records  by 
the  Columbia  Company  is  developing  with 
great  rapidity.  More  records  were  .sold  in 
March  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  that 
company,  which  now  claims  the  bulk  of  the 
musical  record  business  of  the  United 
States. 


Connection  Between  the  Mind  and  the 
Body. 

We  are  informed  that  what  is  figura- 
tively called  the  storehouse  of  the  mind 
is  really  the  dwelling  of  all  its  facul- 
ties. The  mind  may  be  considered  an 
immense  empire  of  innumerable  spiiits 
that  live  together  in  the  narrow  space  of 
about  a quarter  of  a cubic  foot.  Spirits 
they  are,  because  they  are  psychical  exist- 
ences. Yet  at  the  same  time  they  are 
material  realities,  having  living  forms  of 
bodily  presence  sustained  by  the  nourish- 
ing currents  of  the  blood — nourished  by 
its  oxygen,  which  surrounds  them  in  the 
delicate  capillary  vessels. 

This  vast  spiritual  empire  in  the  brain 
is  excellently  provided  with  telegraph  lines 
for  inter-communication.  By  means  of 
these,  associations  of  ideas  are  formed. 
When  a certain  number  of  ideas  associate 
themselves  together  so  as  to  form  some- 
thing new,  as,  for  instance,  an  invention 
or  a poem,  the  discovery  or  inspiration  is 
ushered  into  our  consciousness  as  from 
without.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
poet,  the  artist,  the  prophet,  are  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  merely  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  a greater  Being 
than  themselves. 

Different  kinds  of  memories  are  scat- 
tered over  the  convoluted  surface  of  the 
brain  ; they  are  not  grouped  in  distinct 
tracts  separated  by  defined  boundaries. 
Yet  there  are  spaces  in  which  the  same 
kinds  of  memories  are  thickly  crowded. 
On  tlie  sides  of  the  head  above  the  ears 
are  the  homes  of  sound  ; there  live  all  the 
old  songs  and  any  music  which  has  im- 
pressed us.  Close  to  these,  in  the  folds 
of  a fissure  called  “ Silvius,”  live  the  words 
of  our  mother-tongue  and  the  verses  and 
incidents  of  our  childhood.  The  front 
corner  of  the  sphenoidal  lobe  is  the  seat 
of  smell— -all  odors,  whether  pleasant  or 
otherwise.  Beneath  the  back  of  the  skull 
lie  all  iiiiages  of  our  friends,  of  landscapes 
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and  of  former  sights.  Beliind  the  bony 
walls  of  the  forehead  lie  abstract  ideas — 
philosophical  and  mathematical  problems. 
On  the  top  of  the  liead  sits  the  power  that 
moves  all  onr  limbs.  This  is  the  engineer 
that  guides  and  runs  the  machine  called 
the  body. 

If  a frog  is  deprived  of  his  brain,  he  can 
afterwards  swim  or  jump,  but  will  never 
take  food,  and  finally  dries  up  like*  a 
mummy. 

Electric  Tramway. 

In  the  course  of  ne.xt  summer,  the  first 
electric  tramway  in  Eussia  will  be  put  into 
operation  at  Kiew.  'I'hey  are  now  con- 
structing it,  and  the  system  adopted  is 
that  called  the  aerial  conductor  system. 

Patent  Suit  Covering  Long  Distance 
Transmission. 

An  important  patent  was  issued  in 
March,  by  the  United  States  Patent  Of- 
fice, to  Marcel  Deprez  and  Jules  Carpen- 
tier,  of  Paris,  France.  The  patent  is  very 
broad  and  covers  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
mission of  electrical  energy  to  long  dis- 
tances. It  was  taken  out  in  France  and 
Great  Brilain,  in  1881,  and  in  the  United 
States  in  1888. 

Automatic  Machines  in  Modern  Greece. 

A description  by  Prof.  Eogers,  in 
'‘Learner  and  Teacher,”  of  scenes  and 
striking  objects  in  this  interesting  king- 
dom, which  despite  its  cramped  financial 
resources  and  general  lack  of  national  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  of  material  im- 
provements, is  by  no  means  an  effete 
state,  brings  out  the  facts  that  modern  in- 
ventions are  there  springing  up,  and  mod- 
ern methods  are  being  adopted  ; notably 
in  the  direction  for  means  of  rapid 
transit.  Railroads  e.xtend  from  the  Pi- 
raeus to  Athens,  thence  to  Corinth,  Pa- 
tras, Pyrgos,  Argos  and  Nauplia.  He 


also  learns  that  in  1833  there  was  scarce- 
ly a carriage  road  in  all  Greece,  and  up  to 
1809  there  was  not  a mile  of  railroad.  In 
the  latter  year,  a railroad  was  built  from 
the  Pirivus  to  Athens,  and  some  years 
later  a continuation  of  this  line  from 
Athens  to  Corinth.  This  line  e.xtends 
likewise  to  Patras,  and  down  the  western 
coast  to  Pyrgos  (near  Olympia),  while 
another  line  runs  from  Corinth  to  Argos 
and  Xauplia,  and  will  soon  be  continued 
to  ISparta  and  the  southern  coast. 

He  ascertained  that  the  Grecians  had 
caught  the  fever  of  modern  invention, 
which  was  manifested  in  the  adoption  of 
electric  lights,  and  in  the  exploiting  of 
mines  worked  by  Themothistocles  to  ob- 
tain money  for  the  building  of  his  fleet 
for  Salamis,  but  now  being  worked  over 
by  several  companies  with  great  profit  for 
lead.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  refuse 
heaps,  mountain  high,  that  afford  lead  to 
the  modern  workmen  ; as  no  actual 
mining  is  done  at  present. 

The  objects  attracting  most  the  atten- 
tion of  strangers  while  passing  through 
the  modern  part  of  Athens  were  the 
nickel-in-the-slot  machine  for  weighing, 
aud  a part  of  the  inscription  on  these 
runs  as  follows  : 

Ptip?/iyroi  rrji  oTty}%  Xenra  (ut  ax  Bsxcc 
pa).  TlapsvSvi  o AiixTp<^  Aeixvv  f t to  fiapoi 

TOV. 

which  translated  means,  “ You  put  a 
nickel  in  the  slot,  aud  you  will  get  your 
weight.”  He  says,  “ I think  Homer  and 
Xenophon  would  understand  this  per- 
fectly.” 

To  the  Editor  of  Tue  Phonogram  : 

Dear  Sir  : — We  are  in  daily  receipt  of  en- 
thusiastic letters  indorsing'  the  phonograph 
for  business  purposes.  I send  \’ou  herewith  a 
leiter  just  received  from  one  of  the  largest 
Hrms  in  the  Cotton  Exchange,  together  with 
a photograph  showing  the  phonographs  in 
operation  in  their  busy  office. 

Trusting  the  letter  and  accompanying  pho- 
tograph will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  I 
remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  Townley  Haines, 
Secretary  New  York  Phonograph  Co. 
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PRICE.  REID  4 ADAMS.  Ltd.. 
Cnarieston,  S.  C. 


Dictated  toand  transcribed 
from  the 

PHONO  GRAPH. 


COITON  F.XCHANGF.  BUILDING. 

New  York,  March  26th  1892. 


Richard  Townley  Haines,  Esq., 

Secretary  N.  Y.  Phonograph  Co., 


Dear  Sir; 


257  Fifth  Ave.,  City. 


In  oxar  efforts  to  conduct  a large  business  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  and  to  so  concen- 
trate it  that  all  its  details  might  be  grasped  by  the  meirbers  of 
the  firm,  we  have  found  that  the  great  problem  to  be  solved  was 
the  conduct  of  our  correspondence,  which  is  large,  aggregating  on 
a busy  day,  several  hundred  letters.  Though  we  enployed  the  most 
skilful  stenographers  it  was  necessarily  late  in  the  morning  be- 
fore they  could  begin  the  work  of  transcribing  their  notes. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Phonograph,  however,  a 
marked  improvement  was  inrned lately  noticed.  We  have  had  the  desks 
of  two  of  the  members  of  our  firm  fitted  with  phonographs,  and 
have  others  for  the  use  of  our  typewriter  operators.  With  such  a 
short-hand  vn’iter  as  this,  sublimely  indifferent  to  speed,  and  of 
xmimpeachable  accuracy,  ready  for  instant  service  by  merely  open- 
ing a drawer  in  the  desk,  we  feel  that  we  have  to  a great  extent 
at  least  solved  this  problem.  We  have  not  attenpted  to  calculate 
in  money  what  has  been  saved  us  by  the  use  of  this  instrumait;  in 
fact,  it  woxild  be  difficult  to  name  a sun  in  dollars  and  cents, 
which  should  rq)  resent  to  us  the  saving  in  t ime, patience  and 
nerve  tissue.  We  are  able  to  do  more  business  wilh  greater  ease, 
and  devote  more  of  the  day  to  necessary  rest  and  recreation  than 
the  requirements  of  a very  busy  life  have  heretofore  permitted. 

We  were  probably  among  the  first  people  down  town  to 
introdxace  the  phonograph  into  our  office,  and  what  we  think  of  it 
is  perhaps  better  shown  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  recomnended  it 
to  our  associates  and  bxisiness  friends  with  the  resxiit  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  a consider^le  number  of  other  offices,  than  by 
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An  Injunction  Granted.  Mr.  Alexander  T.  Wurts. 


J udge  Green  granted  a preliminary  in- 
junction against  the  Accomulator  Company 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  recently.  This  injunction 
was  to  protect  certain  patents  held  by  the 
Brush  Electric  Co. 

The  defendants  opposed  the  granting 
of  the  injunction  on  the  ground  tliat  they 


It  is  now  about  a year  since  a series  of 
interesting  communications  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Wurts  was  published  in  this  jour- 
nal. One  of  these  articles,  “ The  Nature 
of  Electricity,”  was  copied  in  a prominent 
electrical  review,  and  at  the  present  writ- 
ing we  find  the  drawings  of  his  inventions 
and  his  written  exjiositions  of  electric 


Interior  View  of  Offices  of  Hubbard  Price  & Company,  fitted  with  Phonographs,  Typewriters,  etc. 


had  new  evidence  to  the  etfect  that  Dr. 
Blanchard,  of  Vermont,  discovered  the 
storage  battery  twenty  years  before  Mr. 
Brush’s  invention  on  storage  batteries. 
This  brings  up  an  interesting  '.iiestion. 

The  latest  fad,  “Telegraphy  by  tele- 
phone.” Try  it. 


work  to  have  obtained  a conspicuous  and 
well- deserved  position  in  the  foremost  elec- 
trical magazines  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Wurts  has  recently  delivered  a most 
interesting  lecture  befoi-e  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on 
“ Lightning  Arresters  and  the  Discoverv 
of  Non  Arcing  Metals.” 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ELECTRICITY. 


EFOKE  the  Association  Fran- 
caise  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  the  folloAving  address 
was  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hillairet : 

I am  going  to  endeavor  to 
foresee  what  limits  are  pos- 
sible to  electricity  in  the 
future.  Ido  not  ignore  the  fact  that  by 
this  process  I shall  be  forced  to  break  with 
all  traditions  ; it  is  the  rule  here  to  speak 
only  of  the  past  and  the  present,  which  are 
certain  things,  without  entering  upon  the 
future.  But  the  subject  is  so  tempting 
that  I cannot  resist  the  desire  of  treating 
it  in  your  presence. 

The  dynamo-electric  machine,  that  ideal 
piece  of  mechanism  which  engenders 
current  when  one  applies  force  to  it,  and 
renders  force  when  one  gives  it  current, 
brings  at  the  present  time  most  impor- 
tant modifications  into  almost  all  branches 
of  industry,  by  its  applications  to  electro- 
lysis, to  lighting  and  to  transmissions. 

The  electrolytic  process  of  refining  cop- 
per, which  owed  its  industrial  origin 


twenty  years  ago  to  Hamburg,  with  a 
daily  production  of  several  hundreds  of 
kilogrammes,  has  developed  to  a point 
where  the  similar  metal  works  of  the  en- 
tire world  have  reached  twenty-two  in 
number,  and  produced  daily  twenty  tons 
of  chemically  pure  copper. 

Further  than  that,  the  chemical  puritv 
of  this  metal  is  no  longer  the  sole  object 
of  electrolytic  treatment  ; the  present  de- 
mand is,  to  obtain  directly,  in  the  bath, 
metal  fashioned  into  tubes  calibered  to 
one  one-hundredth  of  a millimeter,  and 
into  plates  of  such  a quality  that  the 
laminator  formerly  used  would  be  power- 
less to  rival  the  electric  process  of  fashion 
ing. 

The  authors  of  this  process,  the  broth- 
ers Elmore,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea 
of  crushing  with  agate  the  crystals  which 
the  current  on  the  cathode  of  copper  de- 
posits. to  obtain  an  amorphous  metal,  re- 
sistant in  all  senses,  and  with  a tenacity 
very  superior  to  that  which  has  been  pro- 
duced on  metal  fashioned  after  having 
already  been  run  down. 
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The  copper  matts  containing  as  much 
as  forty  for  one  hundred  of  iron  will  not 
henceforth  pass  through  the  fire,  and  will 
be  enriched  to  the  most  extreme  limits 
by  the  humid  way  (employing  dissolv- 
ants),  like  the  coppers  at  ninety-five  for 
one  hundred. 

The  total  consumption  of  copper  for 
the  whole  world  reaches  five  hundred  tons 
a day  ; up  to  the  present  time,  electrolytic 
refining  furnished  only  four  in  the  hun- 
dred of  this  consumption.  The  Elmore 
works,  established  at  Dives  (Calvados), 
which  is  the  most  extensive  refinery  now 
in  operation,  will  ere  long  attain  an  actual 
maximum  of  production,  of  about  fifteen 
tons  a day,  almost  as  much  as  the  united 
refineries  of  the  world 

But  there  will  be  a still  further  margin 
for  the  future  developments  of  this 
metallurgic  treatment,  and  no  doubt  that 
in  a future  not  distant,  and  by  reason  of 
the  moderate  price  of  electrolytic  re- 
fining, the  five  hundred  tons  that  daily 
flow  out  for  consumption  will  proceed  ex- 
clusively from  our  refineries.  At  this 
time  the  furnaces  will  employ  not  above 
twenty-five  thousand  horse-power  for  that 
purpose.  Aluminium,  of  which  the  elec- 
tro-metallurgic  treatment  has  produced^ 
in  less  than  three  years,  a fall  of  price 
from  over  a hundred  to  less  than  twenty 
francs,  becomes  the  exclusive  apanage 
of  our  electric  methods.  The  entire  pro- 
duction of  this  metal  does  not  actually 
exceed  one  ton  per  day.  The  works  of 
Saint  Michel  (Savoy),  employing  the 
Minet  process  : the  works  of  Froges 
(Isere),  of  Neuhausen  (Switzerland),  with 
the  Killian i process,  and  of  Pittsburgh 
(United  States),  with  the  Halle  process, 
have  successively  appeared  within  three 
years. 

What  the  future  of  this  metal  and  the 
development  of  these  establishments  will 
become,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It 
is  certain  that  the  very  feeble  specific 
weight  of  this  metal  (aluminium),  which 


weighs,  at  equal  volume,  about  three  times 
less  than  the  ordinary  tenacious  metals, 
constitutes  an  appreciable  merit.  Yet 
the  chemical  affinities  of  this  metal, 
especially  greedy  of  oxygen,  as.su re  for  it 
in  certain  metallurgic  operations,  an  open- 
ing which  no  one  could  have  anticipated, 
and  which  taken  as  a last  expedient,  will 
become,  in  our  opinion,  the  immediate  re- 
source of  actual  producers. 

Further  reference  to  aluminium  is  made 
in  the  R.evut'  Scientiii(]ue.  It  says  : 

Mr.  Wickersheirner  gives  us  the  metal- 
lurgy of  aluminium,  a most  interesting 
study.  Its  principal  characteristics  are 
lightness,  soiK'rousness,  and  resistance  to 
chemical  agents.  It  is  about  the  most  un- 
alterable of  metals,  gold  and  platinum 
excepted.  When  dissolved  with  other 
metals,  it  modifies  enormously  their  qual- 
ities, even  when  inti’oduced  in  very  small 
(juantities.  Bronzes  of  aluminium  have 
remarkable  qualities,  and  their  cost  is  not 
high,  since  bronze  made  of  aluminium 
at  five  for  one  hundred,  only  costs  one 
franc  thirty-two  centimes  (about  twenty- 
six  cents).  This  bronze  is  two  and  a half 
times  lighter  than  the  ordinary  bronze. 
Mr.  Wickersheirner  recommends  it  for 
cables,  the  helices  of  ships,  and  for  ma- 
chinery in  general.  Mr.  Keep,  of  Michi- 
gan, recommends  its  introduction  into 
Bessemer  steel.  It  only  costs  twenty 
francs  the  kilogramme  when  obtained  b}" 
electricity,  and  sometimes  fifteen  francs  ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  a few 
years  it  will  be  sold  at  ten  francs  or  lower. 

Aluminium  is  therefore  the  metal  of  the 
future,  and  that  future  promises  to  be  very 
brilliant. 

The  Reynier  Elastic  Accumulator. 

Since  storage  batteries  have  become  the 

O 

want  of  the  hour,  it  is  well  for  manufac- 
turers. as  well  as  intending  purchasers,  to 
examine  the  various  sorts  now  in  the 
market,  in  order  to  assure  themselves 
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as  to  the  suitability  of  such  as  they  deem 
best  adapted  to  their  needs. 

’ Many  years  ago  a battery  was  invented 
by  M.  Emile  Keynier,  of  Paris,  France,  to 
be  used  by  the  French  Xavy.  It  pos- 
sessed so  many  points  recommending  it  to 
use  that  it  became  at  once  a favorite,  and 
was  used  for  electric  tramway  and  other 
purposes  in  France. 

IVe  give  here  a resume  of  its  construc- 
tion and  capacity,  and  we  desire  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  its  merits,  that 
our  readers  avail  themselves  of  the  opinions 
of  experts. 

On  this  subject  a writer  in  the  Electri- 


trical  World  makes  this  significant  remark, 
'•  The  accumulator  * * * has  hardly  re- 

ceived in  this  country  the  attention  it 
undoubtedly  deserves,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, in  this  particular  Held  our  Eu- 
ropean brother  electricians  are  ahead  of 
us.”  Again,  “ The  storage  battery  possibly 
more  than  any  other  piece  of  electrical 
apparatus  in  commercial  use,  demands 
intelligent  supervision  and  management 
in  order  to  get  from  it  the  best  possible 
results.”  This  authority  is  ^Ir.  .1.  Stan- 
ford Brown. 

The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  call 
attention  to  a foreign  patent  which  is 
meritorious. 

In  Mr.  Reynier’s  first  design  each  cell 


was  contained  in  a varnished  sheet,  lined 
with  India  rubber,  and  was  composed  of 
two  ])ositives  and  one  negative,  separated 
by  sheets  of  pomus  silica,  the  two  end 
sheets  being  fluted,  to  increase  the  space 
available  for  the  electrolyte,  the  quantity 
of  which  was,  however,  small.  In  the 
recent  instructions  given  us  by  Madame 
Reynier,  who  disposes  of  the  patent  to  us, 
Vessels  of  pure  lead  are  used,  the  proper 
flexibility  being  obtained  by  surrounding 
the  lead  cell  with  an  expansible  corru 
gated  case.  A number  of  cells  are  construct- 
ed in  series  and  placed  between  two  rigid 
end  pieces  drawn  tightly  together  by 
strong  springs.  This  arrangement  gives 
the  active  material  considerable  artificial 
elasticity,  which  enables  one  to  obtain  a 
high  rate  of  discharge  and  to  obtain  a high 
output  for  a given  weight.  The  expan- 
sions and  contractions  of  the  jdates  can 
take  place  freely  without  disintegration, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  springs.  There 
is  a difference  in  length  of  as  much  as  six 
per  cent  between  a completely  discharged 
and  fully  charged  battery.  Moreover,  the 
active  material  being  constantly  under 
pressure,  there  is  no  need  for  heavy,  grid- 
like  supports.  Finally,  the  plates  and  the 
cells  being  held  together  in  this  elastic 
manner,  they  are  able  to  withstand  severe 
shocks,  and  are  from  that  jioint  of  view 
alone  peculiarly  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  traction  work.  The  annexed  figure 
represents  a storage  battery  of  the  latest 
type.  It  consists  of  sixteen  cells  mount- 
ted  between  end  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
strengthened  by  iron  bands.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  figures  with  regard  to 
this  particular  type  : 

E.  M.  F.  (full),  32  volts. 

E.  M.  F.  (at  terminals),  23  volts. 

Discliarging’  current,  3 to  6 amperes. 

Average  available  enerery,  150  Watts. 

Capacity,  available  energy  38  ampere  Hours. 

Work  (available),  740  Watt  hours. 

External  dimensions : length,  16  inches ; 
breadth,  12  inches:  height.  12  inches. 

Total  space  occupied  (less).  1.5  cubic  feet. 

Total  weight  110  pounds. 

Weight  per,  watt  hour.  15  pounds 

Watt-hours  per  pound  of  cell  cjmplete,  6.73 
pounds. 

Volume  per  watt-hour,  3 cubic  inches. 
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Improved  Battery— Stop  and  Start  Device. 


A device  lias  recently  been  invented 
which  greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  phonograph  as  a labor-saving  machine 
in  office  work,  and  by  the  use  of  which  the 
battery  that  furnishes  the  motive  power 
for  running  the  phonograjih  is  made  to 
last  twice  as  long  as  at  present. 

By  means  of  this  device  the  diaphragm 
and  the  motor  are  controlled  by  the  knee, 
leaving  the  hands  entirely  free.  When 
the  device  is  in  its  normal  position  the  elec- 
trical circuit  is  broken  and  the  diaphragm 
needle  is  raised  from  the  wax  cylinder.  A 
slight  pressure  of  the  knee  against  the 
lever  of  the  device  makes  the  electrical 
circuit  and  sets  the  motor  in  motion.  An 
additional  pressure,  which  is  also  very 
slight,  causes  the  diaphragm  needle  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  wax  cylinder. 
By  releasing  the  lever,  which  is  done  by 
simply  moving  the  knee  away  from  the 
lever,  the  diaphragm  needle  is  automat- 
ically raised  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
electrical  circuit  is  automatically  broken, 
and  thus  the  motor  is  brought  to  a state 
of  rest.  By  the  use  of  this  device,  the 
average  tyjie writer  operator  is  enabled  to 
produce  one-third  more  copy,  and  one-half 
the  electricity  which  it  now  takes  to  run 
the  motor  is  saved,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  illustration  : 

Suppose  the  following  words  have  been 
dictated  to  the  phonograph  : have  re- 

ceived your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and 
in  response  thereto—."’  When  the  type- 
writer operator  desires  to  transcribe  these 
words,  he  presses  his  knee  against  the  lever 
of  the  device,  and  the  motor  begins  to  run 
as  soon  as  the  lever  is  touched  by  the  knee. 
The  lever  is  then  pushed  by  the  knee  a 
distance  of  two  inches  only,  and  the  dia- 
])hragm  needle  is  lowered  to  the  wax 
cylinder  by  the  device,  and  the  operator 
hears  the  words,  “ I have  received  your  let- 
ter of  the  5th  instant.”  A.s  soon  as  the 
word  “ instant’"  is  spoken  he  releases  his 
knee,  while  he  is  writing,  and  the  phono- 
graph instantly  stnps  talking,  and  the 
motor  ceases  to  run.  When  he  desires  to 
transcribe  the  remaining  words,  instead 
of  taking  his  hand  from  the  typewriter  to 
lower  the  diaphragm  and  thus  make  the 
phonograph  repeat  the  next  clause  of  the 


dictation,  as  is  done  at  pre.sent,  the  opera- 
tor .simply  pres.se.s  his  knee  against  the 
lever  of  the  device,  just  before  he  hnishes 
writing  the  clause  which  the  phonograph 
has  spoken,  and  the  phonograph  repeats 
the  next  clause,  and  in  response  there- 
to.’" Therefore,  the  operator  continues 
to  write  on  the  typewriter  without  taking 
his  hands  therefrom,  and  without  loss  of 
time  between  the  clauses  which  the  phono- 
graph repeats,  and  the  motor  is  in  a state 
of  rest  during  a large  portion  of  the  time 
the  operator  is  writing  on  the  tv'pewriter. 

This  device  revolutionizes  transcription. 
The  difference  between  the  present  method 
and  the  proposed  method  (using  this 
device)  is  the  difference  between  writing 
from  copy  and  writing  from  dictation, 
which  all  typewriter  operators  will  appre- 
ciate at  once. 

Besides  these  advantages  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  ; 

1.  The  device  always  returns  the 
needle  to  the  proper  point  on  the  wax 
cylinder. 

2.  When  the  oiierator,  either  dictator 
or  transcriber,  leaves  the  phonograph,  it 
stops  automatically,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste  of  electricity  or  unnecessary  wear  of 
machinery. 

3.  If  the  dictator  uses  the  device  he 
has  one  hand  entirely  free,  while  at  pres- 
ent one  hand  is  occupied  in  holding  the  dic- 
tating tube,  and  the  other  is  frequently  used 
in  raising  and  lowering  the  diaphragm. 

This  device  has  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  one  of  the  Government  offices 
in  Washington  for  two  months,  and  the 
clerk  who  operates  it  there,  often,  in  his 
every  day  work,  writes  a whole  letter-size 
page  from  the  phonograph  without  inter- 
rupting his  typewriting.  He  writes  with 
both  hands  continuously.  Furthermore, 
the  inventor  has  the  opinions  of  two  elec- 
trical experts,  which  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  device  will  save  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  electricity,  varying, 
of  course,  with  the  degree  of  expertness 
of  the  operator. 

For  further  information  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  inventor  of  the  device, 
Heni-y  T.  Holtz,  508  First  street,  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C. 


Monster  Electric  Concert. 

A miniber  of  capitalists  propose  to  ]>lace 
Cl)icago  in  telegraphic  relation  with  all 
the  important  cities  of  the  Union,  during 
the  Exposition,  so  that  by  pressing  a 
button,  at  the  inaauration,  the  President 


Telephonic  Item. 

At  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  phono- 
graph company  rang  up  the  editor  of  the 
Telegram,  and  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard 
a phonograph  sing  through  a telephone. 
LTjjon  replying  that  he  had  not,  he  was 
told  to  listen,  and  found  that  music 
taken  on  phonographic  cylinders  some 
months  previously  was  being  produced  in 
a Northern  city  and  conducted  to  Jack- 
sonville through  the  telephone.  The  notes 
of  the  piano  and  cornet  were  distinct,  and 
when  they  ceased  the  applause  of  the 
audience  was  rendered  in  loud  tones. 


A New  Telephone  Line. 

A new  telephonic  cable  is  to  be  laid  be- 
tween London  and  Paris,  so  that  responses 
can  be  made  to  communications,  which  be- 
come more  numerous  each  day  between 
the  two  cities. 

The  post-office  is  likewise  going  to  es- 
tablish telephonic  pipes  connecting  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain. 



The  price  of  aluminium,  at  the  works 
of  Neuhausen  (Switzerland)  has  fallen  from 
1,000  francs  to  625  francs  for  one-hundred 
kilogrammes. 


can  determine  the  time  for  setting  in  mo- 
tion the  machinery.  There  will  also 
begin  a formidable  charivari  in  America 
i-epresented  by  a general  striking  of  all  the 
(docks  and  a burst  of  harmony  in  all 
the  cities.  The  inventors  of  the  project 
speak  of  producing  thus  “ the  greatest 
mechanical,  electrical  and  musical  con- 
cert the  earth  has  ever  seen.’’ 


Process  of  Catching  and  Retaining  the 
Chimes  of  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y, 

A record  of  these  chimes  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Howard  Pulsifer,  agent  of  the  New 
York  Phonograph  Co.,  at  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
})resence  of  a party  of  guests,  assembled 
to  witness  the  method  of  reproduction  on 
the  2^1ionograph.  The  instrument  being- 
placed  in  proper  position  on  the  lower  floor 
of  the  belfry,  a good  record  was  secured. 

A reporter  who  was  present  inquired 
why  Mr.  Pulsifer  ])laced  the  machine  so 
far  away  from  the  bells, 

Mr.  P.:  “Because  the  vibrations  or  sound 
waves  are  too  strong  or  heavy  when  the 
machine  is  placed  nearer.” 

Reporter  : “ What  would  be  the  result 
if  you  placed  the  machine  closer  ? ” 

Mr.  P. : “The  heavy  vibrations  would 
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ciiuse  this  little  needle,  which  is  uttacliod 
to  tlie  diaphragm,  to  jump  up  and  down 
with  an  irregular  motion,  thus  producing 
a grating  sound,  and  one  in  which  tliere 
would  be  no  harmony  nor  music.” 

Reporter:  “This  record  of  the  bells, 
then,  must  be  a very  difficult  one  to 
obtain.” 

Mr.  P. : “ Yes,  it  has  only  been  within 
a short  time  that  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  record  of  bells  on  pipe  organs. 
We  have  been  experimenting  with  the 
machines,  in  different  positions,  but  could 
never  obtain  a satisfactory  record  before.” 

Reporter  : “ What  becomes  of  the  cylin- 
ders on  which  you  have  obtained  the 
records  ? ” 

Mr.  P. : “Many are  spoiled  from  one 
cause  or  another  and  cannot  be  used.  'L'hose 
which  are  perfect  are  sent  to  New  York 
City  for  inspection,  when,  if  found  satis- 
factory, they  are  sold,  and  many  are  kept 
here  for  sale.  They  command  from  4(1 
to  11.50  apiece,  according  to  the  estimated 
value  of  the  record.” 

To  catch  the  music  of  the  organ,  the 
machine  was  placed  inside  of  that  instru- 
ment in  such  a position  that  with  pipes 
above,  in  front  and  on  either  side,  there 
was  little  chance  for  any  sound  to  escape. 
The  exquisite  music  rendered  by  the  organ- 
ist, Mr.  S.  J.  Gilbert,  and  the  dexterity 
of  Mr.  Pulsifer  in  catching  its  reflected 
notes  together,  constituted  an  entertain- 
ment long  to  be  remembered  by  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  })resent. 

The  Omaha  Bee  Bureau  of  Claims. 


This  bureau  began  its  work  in  Wash- 
ington in  April,  1891,  in  one  room  in  the 
four-story  building  at  618  F street.  With- 
in nine  months  it  had  spread  over  every 
floor  and  monopolized  the  entire  edifice. 
The  incentive  to  the  organization  of  this 
bureau  was  the  fact  that  many  uuscru- 
2)ulous  persons,  who  represented  them- 


selves able  to  accomplish  wonderful  things 
in  behalf  of  their  clients,  if  provided  with 
the  necessary  means,  were  endeavoring  to 
push  the  pension  and  other  claims  held  by 
thousands  against  the  Government. 

The  front  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are 
crowded  at  present  with  the  general  coun- 
sel, the  heads  of  the  Indian  depredation 
and  land  departments  and  their  clerks. 
'I'he  scene  in  that  buzzing  hive  is  a busy 
one  even  now,  but  it  is  quiet  compared 
with  what  it  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
timely  invention  of  the  phonograph.  This 
modest  little  instrument  does  the  work  of 
a half  dozen  stenographers.  Almost  all 
the  correspondence  of  the  bureau  is  done 
by  the  efficient  aid  of  electricity.  The 
attorney  in  charge  of  the  correspondence 
talks  his  letters  into  the  phonograph, 
whence  they  are  transcribed  by  the  staff 
of  typewriters. 

Back  of  these  departments  is  the  pri- 
vate office  of  the  manager  of  the  bureau. 
At  a table  near  Mr.  Wedderburn’s  desk, 
a clerk  sits  all  day  copying  addresses,  and 
from  a closet  at  the  end  of  the  room  the 
click  of  the  typewriter  and  the  hum  of 
the  phonograph  assert  themselves  unceas- 
iiigly. 


The  World’s  Electrical  Congress. 

The  Electrical  Committee  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  consisting 
of  Professor  Elisha  Gray,  Col.  R.  C. 
dowry  and  Professor  H.  S.  Carhart, 
Professor  Gray,  chairman,  has  issued  a 
})reliminary  address,  stating  that  during 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  it  is 
fitting  that  men  in  all  departments  of 
science  and  industry  should  come  to- 
gether for  interchange  of  thought  and  the 
discussion  of  subjects  that  have  to  do 
with  the  great  activities  of  life.  The  time 
of  meeting  will  be  most  auspicious,  and  all 
electrical  societies  in  the  world  are  invited 
to  send  representatives,  so  that  the  world’s 
best  thought  will  be  centered  under  the 
shadow  of  the  greatest  palace  ever  seen. 


The  "Respectability  of  Typewriting,” 


ONCERNING  tho  typewriter 
the  public  feels  interest, 
and  it  as  well  that  the  article 
on  “ Respectability  of  Type- 
writing ’’  has  drawn  out  so 
able  a defence  as  that  by  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Nevins,  of  The 
Shorthand  Review.  This  is  a 
topic  tliat  has  for  a long  time  required 
notice,  and  the  doubt  mplied  in  the  ques; 
tioning  of  its  honorable  character  shows 
innate  debasement  of  nature  united  to 
gross  ignorance. 

A typewriter  is  an  amanuensis.  There 
have  been  clerks  and  copyists  among 
women,  all  the  world  over.  We  never 
beard  aspersions  cast  upon  this  avocation 
or  those  women  conducting  it  until  re- 
cently, and  it  is  right  that  the  matter 
should  be  fairly  argued,  and  the  gist  of  it 
laid  before  the  })eople.  Why  should  the 
lady  operator  be  subjected  to  humiliation 
on  account  of  her  occupation  in  this 
especial  kind  of  labor?  There  really  is 
no  reason  worthy  of  a moment’s  consid- 
eration that  can  be  offered  in  justification 
of  the  position.  Trained  nurses  are  em- 
ploved  and  respected  everywhere.  Their 
duties  present  the  same  complications, 
but  they  are  not  made  universal  targets 
for  satire  and  slander. 

Woman  was  created  to  travel  along  the 
road  of  life  with  man,  but  not  to  be  the 
object  of  his  jeers  or  abuse.  It  is  time  to 


call  a halt  just  at  this  point.  Men  as  a 
class  are  the  proper  autliorities  to  rectify 
this  intolerable  grievance. 

Typewriter  Topics. 

The  success  of  the  Densmore  Type- 
writer has  been  magical.  It  has  been 
on  the  market  but  a few  months,  yet  the 
demand  for  machines  in  London,  New 
York  and  other  places,  has  been  several 
times  greater  than  the  Company  can  sup- 
ply. The  factory  facilities  are  being 
rapidly  increased,  and  it  hopes  within  a 
short  time  to  be  able  to  supply  its  orders. 


The  Commercial  Phonograph. 

The  commercial  use  of  the  phonograph 
is  spreading  with  great  rapidity  in  Wash- 
ington. Busy  men  are  beginning  to 
realize  clearly  the  great  value  of  the  pho- 
nograph as  a time  and  money-saver  ; and 
where  once  the  instrument  is  thoroughly 
understood,  it  becomes  a permanent  part  of 
office  equipment.  Two  points  of  great  im- 
portance, which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  when  presenting  the  phonograph,  are  : 

1st.  With  the  phonograph  the  dictator 
works  alone,  while  if  shorthand  is  used, 
two  persons  are  retiuired  for  the  dictation, 
one  to  talk  and  the  other  to  write. 

2d.  The  time  of  the  stenographer, 
which  under  the  old  method  was  spent  in 
receiving  the  dictation,  is  now  available 
for  other  service. 
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Three  Busy  Machines. 

•W  - S . (3-  R ^ -S'  . 


The  [ilionograph  in  Cliicago  has  come 
to  stay.  There  lias  been  more  or  less  op- 
position, principally  from  stenographers, 
who  thought  the  phonograph  would  de- 
prive them  of  a means  of  livelihood, 
but  since  they  have  come  to  realize  that 
by  using  it  they  can  do  more  work  and  in 


and  take  the  time  necessary' to  learn  a new 
and  better  way  by  calling  to  their  aid  the 
phonograph  and  applying  it  to  their  daily 
work. 

Another  serious  obstacle’with  which  we 
have  had  to  contend  in  placing  phono- 
graphs in  offices  for  the  dictation  of  letters. 


No.  1.— Dictating  an  1 Transcribing  Room  of  the  .V.  N.  Mar(inis  Publishing  Co.,  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 


this  way  increase  the  value  of  their  services 
to  their  employers,  they  are,  as  a class, 
regarding  the  phonograph  with  a little 
more  friendly  spirit.  It  is  not  alone  the 
prejudice  of  stenographers,  however,  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  but  perhai  s the 
natural  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our 
business  men  to  deviate  from  the  methods 
to  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed 


etc.,  has  been  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  men  whom  we  approach  have  either 
never  heard  the  phonograph  or  know 
nothing  about  it.  except  as  a toy  or  ma- 
chine that  will  reproduce  music  and  song. 
It  does  not  seem  to  strike  them  when  they 
are  listening  to  the  phonograph  sing  and 
talk  that  it  could  be  used  in  any  other 
way.  When  they  find,  however,  that 
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tliere  is  really  “ something  new  under 
the  sun,”  and  try  the  phonograph,  they 
are  soon  convinced  that  it  is  a good  thing 
for  them  to  have,  and  wonder  how  they  got 
along  without  dt  before.  I wish  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  those  who  think 
the  phonograph  is  all  right  in  a general 


phonograph  than  any  other  man  in  ('hi- 
cago. 

The  letters  accompanying  cut  No.  2 
are  from  Mr,  John  I.  Beggs,  district 
manager  of  the  Edison  General  Electric 
Co.,  and  Miss  C.  Church,  the  head  of  the 
stenographic  force  in  the  Chicago  office. 


No.  3. — TranscribiDg  Room  and  Mailing  Department  of  the  Edison  Gei  eral  Electi  ic  Co  , Chicago. 


way,  but  prefer  to  wtiit  until  others  have 
proved  its  usefulness,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  still  I’egard  the  phonograph  as  a toy, 
to  the  following  letters  from  parties  who 
know  by  personal  experience  what  the 
phonograph  will  do.  The  first  letter  is 
from  Mr,  JohnL.  Leonard,  the  gentleman 
seen  in  cut  No.  1,  who  is  certainly  tjuali- 
fied  to  write  on  this  subject,  as  he  has 
probably  dictiited  more  matter  to  tlie 


These  letters  speak  for  themselves,  and  I 
trust  will  be  the  means  of  showing  the 
phonograph  in  a better  light  to  those  who 
have  heretofore  regarded  it  with  indiffer- 
ence. — 

March  31,  1892. 

Mr.  Gh.\y,  Centrsil  Phonograph  Co., 
Chicago. 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I give  you  the  facts  concerning 
our  use  of  the  phonograph.  We  are  using 
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Ht  present  nine  plionogniphs,  distributed 
iis  follows  : 

Three  in  Mailing  Department, 

Three  in  Siijiply  Department, 

Three  in  Executive  Department. 

Those  in  the  mailing  department  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  typewriters, 
and  also  for  shaving  the  cylinders.  Each 
operator  gets  out  on  an  average,  eighty- 
five  letters  daily,  only  working  moderately. 
If  the  entire  time  of  each  operator  was 
confined  to  writing  from  the  phonograph, 
I think  they  could  get  out  from  1.35  to 
150  letters  daily.  The  length  of  letters 
varies  from  about  one-third  to  a full  page. 
The  three  phonograph  operators  get  out 
the  work  of  eleven  dictators,  besides 
doing  considerable  other  work,  one  of 
the  young  ladies  being  a stenographer  and 
about  half  her  time  being  given  to  short- 
hand dictation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Church. 


Walter  S.  Gray,  Esq.,  Manager,  Chi- 
cago Central  Phonograph  Co.,  141 
E.  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir  : — Replying  to  your  inquiry 
of  recent  date  as  to  our  experience  and 
satisfaction  in  the  use  of  the  phonograph, 
we  would  say  that  we  have  been  using 
them  in  our  office  here  for  about  two  years 
and  arc  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result. 
We  commenced  with  only  two  machines, 
but  have  increased  in  number  from  time  to 
time,  as  our  operators  became  accustomed 
to  them,  until  we  now  have  eight  in  every- 
day use,  and  I intend  to  still  further  in- 
crease the  number  here,  as  it  enables  us 
to  handle  our  heavy  mail  much  better  and 
easier  than  in  any  other  way,  the  time  of 
our  ty|)ewriters  being  very  greatly  econo- 
mized, as  well  as  those  who  have  to  give 
dictation. 

1 might  say,  that  we  use  the  pho- 
nograph for  the  above  reasons,  and  not 
because,  as  many  might  suppose,  of 


Mr.  Edison’s  connection  with  this  com- 
pany. 

Yours  very  truly, 

.Tohx  I.  Heggs, 

District  Manager,  Edison’s  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  175  Adams  street,  Chicago. 

A few  days  ago  I was  requested  by  Mi-. 
Gray,  manager  for  the  Chicago  Central 
Phonograph  Company,  to  write  for  The 
Phoxogram  an  account  of  the  use  made 
of  phonographs  in  the  office  of  A.  N. 
Marquis  & Co.,  publishers  of  this  city,  by 
whom  I am  employed  as  editor.  That 
firm,  in  addition  to  a general  publishing 
business,  has  a department  devoted  to 
special  publications  in  regard  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  American  cities,  with 
sketches  of  the  principal  manufacturing, 
commercial  and  financial  institutions,  do- 
ing probably  the  largest  business  in  that 
special  field  in  the  United  .States.  The 
data  for  this  work  is  procured  by  a staff 
of  reporters,  whose  rough  notes  are  sent 
to  the  office  in  Chicago,  and  are  put  into 
connected  narrative  by  myself  as  editor. 

In  this  work,  as  carried  on  by  this  firm, 
not  only  is  facility  of  expression  necessary, 
but  the  large  volume  of  work  to  be  done  re- 
quires the  most  speedy  execution.  The 
ordinary  method  of  dictating  to  stenog- 
raphers I had  tried  with  results  never 
satisfactory  to  myself.  Even  with  the 
best  stenographers,  dictation  would  at 
times  be  interrupted  while  making  refer- 
ences to  data  ; proper  names,  which  are 
frequent  in  the  work,  had  to  be  written  out 
iu  the  notes  in  long  hand,  and  numberless 
delays  and  annoyances  made  the  output 
much  smaller  than  was  desirable. 

In  July,  1890,  after  investigating  the 
merits  of  the  phonograph,  we  introduced 
two  of  them  into  use  in  our  office  and  a 
month  later  added  a third  ; and  these  three 
machines  have  ever  since  been  in  constant 
use  in  my  work.  The  result  has  been  a 
marvelous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work 
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turned  out  and  a decided  improvement  as 
to  ciuality.  As  we  now  operate  them,  I 
doubt  if  tliere  are  three  busier  phono- 
graphs in  existence.  For  dictation  pur- 
poses I use  the  ordinary  typewriter  attach- 
ment, lifting  and  lowering  the  diaphragm 
by  finger  motion.  For  the  typewriter 
operators  the  attachment  is  operated  by 
treadle,  leaving  both  hands  free.  For 
paring  cylinders  I use  a Ferret  motor  fas- 
tened to  the  back  of  the  phonograph  table 
used  for  dictation.  The  pulley  wheel  of  the 
motor  is  directly  in  line  with  that  of  the 
mandrel  shaft  of  the  phonograph.  A turn 
of  the  screw  loosens  tliis  latter  so  that  the 
belt  can  be  taken  off  and  a string  belt 
substituted  in  a moment,  connecting  the 
Ferret  motor,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
from  three  to  four  dozen  cylinders  are 
pared,  the  belts  replaced  and  the  pho- 
nograph is  ready  for  work.  A day’s  dicta- 
tion frequently  amounts  to  forty  cylinders, 
and  I have  dictated  as  many  as  four  dozen. 
The  usual  day’s  work  amounts  to  three 
dozen  cylinders,  which,  allowing  six  hun- 
dred words  to  the  cylinder  (it  is  never  less 
than  that)  amounts  to  21,600  words  per 
day  of  eight  hours. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  s])eed  in  dictation 
that  a gain  has  been  made.  There  is  no 
time  lost  in  deciphering  notes,  and  the 
transcription  is  therefore  remarkable  in  its 
accuracy;  in  fact,  I frequently  permit  the 
matter  written  from  the  phonograph  to  go 
to  the  printer  without  reading  it,  so  abso- 
lutely free  from  error  is  the  matter  so 
transcribed  ; while  the  s})eed  attained  by 
the  typewriter  operators  is  much  greater. 
One  young  lady,  who  has  worked  for  me 
nearly  three  years,  has  attained  a greatly 
increased  rate  of  speed  on  the  typewriter 
since  using  the  phonograph. 

As  to  the  range  of  work,  the  variety 
could  scarcely  be  greater.  Descriptions 
of  the  machinery  used  in  opeiating  the 
greatest  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
country,  figures  giving  the  statistics  of 
banks,  life  insurance  companies  and  finan- 


cial institutions  ; articles  containing  tech- 
nicalities of  varied  kinds,  and  biograph- 
ical sketches — all  record  themselves  per- 
fectly and  clearly  and  are  copied  with  ease. 
As  to  simple  business  letters,  the  cajja- 
bilities  of  the  machine  are  unlimited. 

From  what  I have  said  it  may  be  inferred 
that  I am  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in 
regard  to  the  phonograph.  That  is  true  ; 
but  it  is  only  because  of  the  increased  ca- 
pacity it  gives  me  for  better  work.  That 
it  suits  the  firm  employing  me  is  amply 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  contemplate 
increasing  the  number  of  phonographs  in 
use  in  the  office.  John  W.  Leona  hd. 

Chicago,  March  30,  1893. 

For  the  Eye  of  the  Kansas  Phonograph 
Company. 

The  following  named,  from  the  Kansas 
delegation  in  Congress,  use  phonographs 
in  Washington,  under  lease  from  the  Co- 
lumbia Fhonograph  (lompany  : 

Senator  Ferkius,  two  ; Senator  Feffer, 
two  ; Representative  Jere  Simpson,  one  ; 
Representative  Baker,  one.  Tho.  National 
Economist,  the  organ  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  has  three  phonographs  in  service 
in  Washington  ; while  J.  H.  Turner,  the 
secretary  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  uses 

tAVO. 

The  National  Republican  Committee, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Washington, 
have  leased  two  Edison  phonographs  to 
aid  in  the  dispatch  of  correspondence 
during  the  coining  campaign.  The  com- 
mittee is  located  in  the  great  granite 
building  of  the  Washington  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  where  there  are  noiv  seventeen 
phonographs  in  business  use. 

Arthur  E.  Sinitli,  the  elficietit  and  late  suc- 
cessful manager  of  the  Cleveland  branch  of 
the  Ohio  Phonograph  Company,  has  resigned. 
Mr.  ‘Smith  is  an  intelligent  and  energetic 
gentleman,  fully  conversant  with  the  business, 
and  anyone  in  need  of  a wide-awake  manager 
would  do  well  to  communicate  with  him  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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An  American  lady  recently  in  London 
says,  “ We  had  a most  delightful  dinner  in  a 
London  restaurant  just  before  I sailed,  and  by 
paying  a shilling  extra  we  had  the  entree  to 
ten  of  the  most  prominent  theaters  without 
leaving  the  table.  This  was  done  through  the 
phonographs  that  connected  with  the  theaters. 
We  heard  eveiything  in  the  most  marvelously 
distinct  way.  I selected  the  opera  then  run- 
ning at  the  Savoy,  and  I heard  every  note  of 
the  singing,  the  dialogue,  and  the  recitatives. 
Even  the  applause  when  the  curtain  fell,  the 
buzz  in  the  audience,  the  fluttering  of  fans 
were  so  distinct  that  I felt  almost  awestruck. 
We  ought  certainly  to  have  something  of  this 
sort  in  New  York.” 

The  lead  nickel  man  has  been  havinga  circus 
all  to  himself  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  but  un. 
fortunately  the  manager  succeeded  in  spotting 
his  man,  and  found  that  ' .John  Jones  ” had  a 
handful  of  these  slot-macnine  defrauders  in 
his  pockets.  The  police  took  charge  of  him, 
and  will  place  their  queer  collection  with 
other  curiosities.  He  is  a young  man,  and  a 
co.il  miner. 

The  slander  suit  brought  by  ICol.  Ingersoll 
against  Dr.  C.  A.  Dixon  will  be  most  interest- 
ing, as  it  involves  the  introduction  of  a phono- 
graph as  a means  of  communicatina:  alleged 
slanderous  statements.  Dr.  Dixon’s  sermon 
contained  an  allusion  to  Col.  Ingersoll  as 
being  a man  who  was  employed  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  young,  but  Dr.  Dixon  says 
that  when  he  came  to  deliver  his  sermon,  he 
left  out  this  portirn  entirely,  and  that  he  had 
uttered  them  only  into  his  phonograph.  The 
instrument  ground  them  out  to  his  private 
secretary,  who  put  them  into  the  sermon. 
The  question  will  be,  is  it  slander  to  address 
a false  and  malicious  statement  to  a phono- 
graph ? 

Three  men  were  arrested  lately  for  at- 
tempting to  pass  lead  nickels  into  the  Edison 
phonographs  in  New  Haven.  The  case  was 
called  up  before  United  States  Commissioner 
Wm.  A.  Wright,  and  the  phonograph  agent 
showed  four  hundred  counterfeit  coins  that 
had  been  taken  from  one  machine  in  a saloon. 
These  coins  represented  the  face  value  of  $5. 
The  prisoners  were  held  in  bail  for  $1,220. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. 


An  interesting  and)  instructive  lecture  wa 
delivered  recently  by  Dr.  J.  Mount  Bleyer,  be 
fore  the  students  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
CoMeife  The  doctor  has  one  thousand  four 
hundred  wax  cylinders  in  his  collection  of 
phonogr.ims  which  serve  to  reproduce  the 
words  and  songs  of  famous  actors  and  sing 
ers,  and  in  many  cases  the  recoid  of  their 
voices  while  undergoing  treatment.  The  cyl- 
inders in  operation  give  the  normal  and  ab- 
normal talking  voice,  stuttering,  the  growth 
of  polypi,  hoarseness,  inflammation,  asthmatic 
breathing  as  contrasted  with  normal  breath- 
ing, the  last  stages  of  consumption  and  coughs 
of  all  kinds  due  to  different  diseases  of  the 
throat.  The  cylinders  also  produce  the  voice  of 
a child  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  and  especially 
the  trained  voice  of  a child  as  contrasted  with 
the  untrained  voice.  We  will  mention  more 
of  this  interesting  lecture  anon 

Tlie  Edison  talking  dolls  are  highly  prized 
by  ladies  of  social  prominence.  They  are  often 
used  as  wedding  gifts.  Some  of  them  are 
three  feet  high,  and  recite  such  songs  as 
‘ Mary  Had  a Little  Lamb,”  “ Twinkle, 
Twinkle,  Little  Star,”  and  other  nursery  dit- 
ties. 

Phonographs  are  to  be  used  in  Mexican  post 
offices  for  the  benefit  of  the  illiterate.  The 
sender  will  go  to  the  office,  talk  his  message 
into  the  receiver  of  the  phonograph,  and  when 
the  cylinder  reaches  its  destination  the  pereon 
addressed  will  be  sent  for,  and  the  message 
will  be  repeated  to  him  from  another  ma- 
chine. 

At  the  big  blaze  in  the  offices  of  the  New 
Jersey  Phonograph  Co.  lately,  a phonograph 
was  heard  rendering  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,  ’ 
which  sounded  like  the  voice  of  some  preter- 
natural singer.  The  intense  heal  had  started 
the  instrument. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Frank  Deems’ electrical  lec- 
tures has  been  trumpeted  through  the  towns 
and  localities  which  he  has  recently  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  before  their  citizens 
his  intellectual  treasures,  and  we  hear  that  his 
success  in  the  field  is  so  great  as  to  justify  a 
continuance  of  this  line  of  intellectual  labor. 
At  Atlantic  City,  at  the  splendid  Girard  Col- 
lege and  "other  public  halls  in?  Philadelphia, 
these  efforts  were  pronounced  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  students  at  Girard  College  were 
rapturous  in  their  plaudits,  and  the  encourage- 
ment Dr.  Deems  receives  will  doubtless  be  a 
stimulus  to  further  endeavor  in  this  direction. 
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Caldwell  & Judah,  Cotton  Exchange 
Building, 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  24,  1892. 

W.  M.  Benner,  Esq.,  care  The  Phonogram, 
New  York. 

Dear  Sir  Referring'  to  your  “A  Few  Sug- 
gestions” in  February  Phonogram  : 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  how  to 
manage  to  always  have  a perfect  knife  for 
shaving  cylinders.  The  firm  I am  with  have 
some  trouble  in  getting  cj’lmders  perfecth' 
shaved.  The  knife  on  one  machine  was  so 
imperfect  it  had  to  be  replaced  by  a new  one. 

I think  your  plan  of  wearing  the  hearing 
tube  in  one  ear  a good  one.  Where  do  you 
get  the  different  bulbs  you  speak  of? 

I find  it  an  advantage  to  place  a large  rubber 
tube,  three  or  four  inches  long,  over  the  thimble 
which  forms  the  connection  between  the 
speaking  tube  and  diaphragm.  By  passing 
tlie  hearing  tube  through  the  larger  tube,  it 
makes  a support  which  prevents  the  hearing 
tube  bending  at  too  short  a curve  and  par- 
tially shutting  off  the  sound. 

For  the  past  week  1 have  been  having  my 
phonograph  back  of  the  typewriter,  and 
directly  in  front  of  me.  I use  a drop  type_ 
writer  cabinet,  and  have  taken  off  the  hinge, 
top  part  of  the  desk.  I have  the  phonograph 
raised  three  or  four  inches  above  the  type- 
writer. I think  this  is  the  position  that  will 
suit  me  best. 

Where  do  you  have  your  phonograph  in  re- 
lation to  your  typewriter? 

Your  answer  will  much  oblige. 

Yours  trul3’, 

F.  D.  Bennett,  Cotton  Exchange. 


Chicago,  March  30.  1892. 

F.  D.  Bennett. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  the  above:  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  companj’  from  whom  you  rent 
your  machine  to  have  a perfect  knife  placed  on 
it.  The  fltling  ofa  knife  is  astudy.  Ofthemany 
phonograph  men  I have  known,  not  one  in  six 
knew  how  to  set  a knife.  Experience,  nice 
judgment  and  a keen  eye  alone  can  do  it.  A 
whole  article  could  be  well  and  profitably  de- 
voted to  its  description.  An  office  machine 
without  smooth  cylinders  is  perfectly’  useless. 
If  yours  have  much  of  a grating  sound  my 
advice  is,  have  it  exchanged.  Your  complaint 
is  not  an  exception.  I have  seen  office  machines 


in  use  where  the  gratingsound  from  the  cylin- 
ders was  like  a stone  crusher.  It  is  a discredit 
to  the  genius  of  Edison  to  permit  their  use. 

The  ear  bulb  I referred  to  is  the  grapho- 
phone  or  flanged  ear  piece.  If  j’ou  can  get  one 
it  would  be  well  to  shorten  its  curve  by  plac- 
ing it  in  boiling  water  for  a few  moments  and 
bending  it  to  the  required  shape.  It  will  then 
lie  against  the  cheek  and  remain  in  better 
position  in  the  ear. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  pho- 
nograph and  typewriter,  there  is  no  better  )ilan 
than  bj'  using  the  regular  13’pewriter  table 
with  the  phono  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  bed 
plate  on  the  left  end  of  the  table,  and  your 
typewriter  placed  to  the  right  of  it.  The  lever 
of  the  diaphragm  arm  should  be  about  on  a 
level  with  the  key  board.  It  facilitates  work^ 
and  you  do  not  liave  to  move  your  eyes  from 
the  tj'pewriter  when  lifting  the  needle  with 
the  left  hand.  I have  dispensed  with  the 
typewriter  lift  as  an  incumbrance.  Many 
other  little  improvements  might  be  suggested, 
but  phonograph  agents  are  indifferent  to  these 
things.  If  they  paid  more  attention  to  the 
needs  of  tj’pewriter  operators  there  would  not 
be  so  many  machines  returned  after  one  or 
two  months’  trial. 

Kindly  excuse  my  lengthened  reply. 

Yours  respectfullj',  W.  M.  Benner. 
2i20  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  March  30,  189'2. 

West  Pennsylvania  Notes. 


Crescent  Coal  Co., Coal  and  Towing,  117 
Water  Street, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  15,  1892. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Phonograph  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — In  repl^'to  yours  of  February 
25th.  would  say  that  I am  very  well  pleased 
with  your  phonograph,  which  I have  been 
using  for  almost  a year,  and  do  not  see  how  1 
could  get  along  without  it.  I am  enabled  to 
carry  on  my  corre  pondence  to  a much  better 
advantage  than  I ever  could  without  it,  and 
also  have  the  advantage  of  dictating  my  let- 
ters. whether  the  typewriter  be  present  or  not, 
with  the  assurance  tha,t  they  will  be  faith- 
fully and  accurately  copied  in  my  absence. 

We  had  some  little  trouble  in  getting  the 
machine  adjusted,  but  with  a little  patience 
we  succeeded  in  mastering  the  details  of  the 
machinery,  and  feel  that  anyone  can  who  has 
a little  patience.  Very  truly  yours. 
Crescent  Coal  Co., 
per  J.  W.  Ailes,  Treas, 
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Office  of  the  Mercantile  Agency  R.  G. 

Dun&  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  24,  1892. 
Western  Pennsy’lvania  Phonograph  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — Replying  to  your  inquirj’,  I 
beg  to  say  that  during  the  pa.st  six  months  the 
phonograph  has  become  a permanent  fixture 
in  my  office.  I found  it  to  take  a short  time 
to  get  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  instru- 
ment. Now  I consider  it  a valuable  acqui- 
sition to  my  office,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in 
showing  how  it  is  used  here  to  an3’one  whom 
you  may  send  down.  Yours  truly, 

Arthur  B.  Wigley*. 


Office  of  Harris  & Newberger,  Law 
Reporters, 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  March  11.  1892. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Phonograph  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  9th 
insl.,  I take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr. 
Harris  and  myself  have  been  using  a phono- 
graph in  our  work  for  nearl.v  three  j'ears.  We 
have  done  a lai-ge  amount  Of  work  with  it,  in 
one  case  alone  writing  2, .500  pages  of  t^’pe- 
writing  from  it.  I think  it  the  coming  amanu- 
ensis for  office  work.  You  are  at  liberty’  to 
refer  to  me  at  any  time  as  to  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  phonograph.  I am. 

Very  truly  j'ours, 

Myer  Newberger. 


Queries. 

Whitewater  P.  O..  Manitoba,  / 
March  26,  1892.  \ 

Editor  Phonogram  : 

I shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  inform 
me  on  what  terms  I can  buy  a phonograph  for 
exhibition  in  England,  and  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ficulty’ in  exhibiting  it  regarding  the  patent 
laws.  Please  place  me  on  your  books  as  a 
i-egular  yearly  subscriber.  Very  truly, 

T.  W, 

[Answer. — The  Edison  United  Phonograph 
Co.,  Mills  Building,  New  York  City,  own  all 
foreign  patents  for  the  phonograph.  They 
say  : “ We  regret  we  have  not  yet  decided  to 
supply’  machines  for  export.”  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exhibit  the  phonograph  in  England 
without  the  consent  of  this  company.  There 
would  certainly  be  difficulty  encountered 
under  the  patent  laws.] 


World’s  Fair  Notes. 


The  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  on  October  12th,  will 
be  no  doubt  participated  in  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  members 
of  the  Diplomatic  corps  at  Washington. 
Many  distinguished  foreigners  will  also  be 
present. 

The  mineral  exhibit  will  be  especially  fine. 
Besides  extensive  collections  of  marble.granite 
and  other  building  material,  raw  material 
from  iron  mines  in  plates  sixty-nine  to  seventy 
per  cent  pure,  and  especially  specimens  of  cop- 
per in  its  natural  slate  as  found  in  Michigan, 
will  be  exhibited.  The  “Calumet”  and 
“Hecla”  Mines  will  make  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  exhibit  of  copper  ever  at- 
tempted. 

The  Woman's  Building  is  almost  compleled 
as  to  its  exierior,  and  only  the  interior  deco- 
ration remains  to  be  done. 

The  iron  work  is  all  completed  on  the 
Fisheries  Building. 

On  the  Transportation  Building  all  the 
woodwork  is  finished  with  the  exception  of 
the  cup.da.  All  ihe  buildings,  in  fact,  are  well 
un  ler  way. 

I'he  Electrical  Building  is  fast  approaching 
completion.  The  general  plan  of  this  building 
is  a longitudinal  nave  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet 
high.  Longitudinal  galleries  extend  along 
either  side  of  the  building,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  wide  and  at  a height  of  thirty  feet 
above  the  main  floor. 

Printed  applications  for  space  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Director-General,  Mr.  Geo.  R 
Davis,  and  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

A Spanish  club  has  been  formed  to  fu  nish 
interpret-rs  and  guides  to  the  Spanish  visi- 
tors. and  who  will  otherwise  provide  for 
their  comfort  and  wants.  Tiie  project  has 
the  warm  indorsement  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Lady’  Managers. 


Editor  Phonogram  : 

The  last  number  of  The  Phonogram  was 
well  received  here.  It  seems  to  be  the  uni- 
versal opinion  that  improvement  is  manifest 
in  every  issue.  E.  D.  E.ASTON. 

Pres.  Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Reading  Notices. 


'Mr.  George  A.  Hill,  manager  of  the  Type- 
writer Excliange,  10  Barclay  street,  New  York, 
sells  anti  rents  all  makes  of  tj'pewriters  at 
one-half  manufacturers’  prices.  Mr.  Hill's 
long  experience  in  the  bu-iness  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  machines  is  a guarantee, 
that  purchasers  will  obtain  only  the  best  and 
at  the  lowest  figures. 

* * * 

Mr.  AtLee,  the  artistic  whistler  for  the 
Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  wliose  remarkable 
performances  have  been  presented  through 
the  phonograph  to  so  many  admiring  audi- 
ences, lias  sent  to  this  office  phonographic 
records  of  three  very  diverse  musical  combin- 
ations expressed  in  contrasting  sounds.  Two 
of  these  represent  the  notes  of  birds — a mock- 
ingbird and  a bobolink  ; the  third  is  the  ver- 
sion of  an  air  from  the  opera  of  AnuaBolena, 
known  to  most  persons  under  the  popular 
name  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  This  genlle- 
man  will  receive  propositions  for  rendering  liis 
novel  and  attractive  style  of  music  at  con- 
erts  and  opera  halls  from  companies  conduct- 
ing ^these,  as  also  from  parties  in  quest  of 
such  entertainment  at  private  residences. 
Mr.  AtLee’s  address  is  incareof  the  Columbia 
Phonograph  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

■*  * * 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Co.  (manu- 
facturers of  the  Caligraph,  236  Broadway,  New 
York)  have  doubled  the  capacity  of  their  fac- 
tory in  the  past  year,  and  yet  are  not  able  to  fill 
their  orders.  Can  anything  more  be  said  for 
the  mei'its  of  this  machine? 

* * 

If  your  battery  is  not  working  satisfactorily, 
and  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  one  that  will,  the 
Bradbury  Stone,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  will  do  the 
business. 

* * * 

A patron  of  The  Phonogram  writes  us,  in 
discussing  typewriters;  “We  have  twelve  oper 
ators  on  typewriters  ; we  started  with  one  Bar 
lock,  now  we  have  nine  in  use,  and  when  we 
change,  it  is  for  the  Barlock.’’ 

* » * 

If  any  of  our  patrons  are  not  satisfied  with 
quality  and  prices  of  their  typewriting  sup- 
plies, write  to  the  pioneer  firm  of  John  Under- 
wood &Co.,  30  Vesey  street.  New  York,  and 
tliey  vvill  find  the  change  advantageous. 


Authors  and  Publishers. 


The  Counting  House,  published  by  A. 
Arthur  Reade,  at  Leicester,  England,  a prac- 
tical journal  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  has 
been  laid  upon  our  editorial  table,  with  the 
invitation  to  exchange  attached  to  iis  covei'. 
We  have  to  say  of  this  journal  that  it  .seems 
to  bend  all  its  powers  (and  they  are  evidently 
not  insignificant)  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  it  advocates,  while  it  affords  to  those 
not  immediately  interested  in  the  line  of  its 
labors,  instructive  and  original  matter. 

In  forwarding  lo  its  address  The  Phono- 
gram, we  especially  indicate  for  iis  peiusal 
those  articles  in  which  the  utility  of  the  pho- 
nograph as  an  adjunct  to  the  typewriter  and  a 
help  to  the  stenographer  are  earnestly  pre- 
sented. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  April,  1892,  appears 
in  due  time  on  our  table,  with  a quantum  of 
literarj’  matter  moi’e  tlian  usually  instructive 
and  amusing.  The  article  on  Count  Tolstoi  is, 
to  the  well-balanced  minds  of  average  Ameri- 
cans, thesolvingof a riddle;  for  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  our  countrymen  who 
have" read  of  his  works  are  puzzled  to  under- 
stand his  character  and  aims,  so  contradictory 
and  illogical  do  they  appear. 

But  tiie  astute  and  clear  mind  of  the  -^^riter 
who  has  taken  in  hand  the  task  of  elucidating 
tliis  human  problem,  photographs  him  with 
her  pen,  and  Ae  are  thus  enabled  to  sound  the 
depths  and  measure  the  height  of  his  follies 
and  his  genius.  It  is  only  under  the  swa}’  of  a 
government  sucli  as  exists  in  Russia  that  a 
similar  personality  could  be  found. 

The  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  Genoa 
are  full  and  well  executed  ; the  expose  of 
marital  customs  and  rights  in  Germany  a 
needful  revelation  for  American  women. 

We  liave  received  the  card  of  invitation  to 
the  Commencement  reception  given  at  Me- 
morial Hall,  Lucas  place  and  Nineteenth 
street,  St.  liOuis,  Mo.,  on  March  31st,  by  the 
Faculty  and  Graduating  Class  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  and  hereby  tender  our  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  compliment. 

One  would  find  it  difficidt  to  credit  a siale- 
meut  that  a journal  fouiuled  upon  theretpure- 
ments  and  necessity  for  good  form  in  the  con- 
duct of  advertising  would  repay  perusal  by 
an  ordinary  reader.  Yet  such  is  the  case 
with  that  of  The  Art  in  Advertising  Com- 
pany, 80  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Brown,  vice-president.  This  magazine 
is  a model  of  tact  and  appreciation  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  “ Comparisons  are  odious,” 
says  Shakespeare  ; therefore  we  make  none 
in  this  instance,  but  the  editor  is  so  ingenious 
that  we  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  a French 
chef  who  boasted  that  he  could  make  soup 
out  of  a stone.  “ How  is  it  possible?”  asked 
a bystander.  “ Oh  ! ” replied  the  Frenchman, 
“ only  give  me  a pinch  of  salt  and  a sprink- 
ling of  pepper  with  an  onion,  some  parsley 
and  a little  good  stock  of  beef,  and  with  the 
addition  of  my  stone  you  will  have  an  excel- 
lent broth.” 


HUMPHREY’S 

MANDAL  OF  TYPE-WRITING, 

business 

AND 

EXERCISES  FOR  PHONOGRAPHIC  PRACTICE. 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  ART  OF  TYPE-WRITING, 

BY  B.  S.  HUMPHREY. 

PRICE,  _ _ _ _ $1,50. 

Manual  of  Phonography.  By  Benn  Pitman,  i6nio,,  boards, 

8o  cents,  extra  cloth,  . . . . . $i  oo 

Phonographic  Reader.  By  Benn  Pitman,  i6nio.,  paper.  . 25 

Reporter’s  Companion.  By  Benn  Pitman.  i2mo..  boards,  . i 00 
Phrase  Book.  A very  valuable  book  to  the  practical  reporter, 
as  it  Ci>ntains  over  six  thousand  of  the  most  frequently- 
occurring  and  useful  jihrases,  written  in  the  briefest  and 
most  legible  manner.  By  Benn  Pitman,  1 6mo.,  extra  cloth,  i 00 
Phonographic  Dictionary.  By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B. 

Howard,  i2mo.,  cloth,  . . . . 2 50 

Eclectic  Shorthand.  By  Prof.  J.  G.  Cross,  M.A.  Thirty- 

first  edition,  i2mo.,  cloth,  . . . . 2 00 

Dictionary  of  Eclectic  Shorthand,  giving  the  phonetic  and 
shorthand  equivalents  of  the  primitive  words,  and  the 
various  classes  of  derivative  words  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. also  several  vocabularies  of  technical  terms.  By  J. 

Geo.  Cross,  M.A.,  8vo.,  cloth,  . . . . 3 co 

Hand-book  of  Standard  Phonography.  By  Andrew  J. 

Graham,  i2mo.,  cloth,  . , . . . 2 00 

All  publications  as  well  as  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  at  Pub- 
lishers’ list  prices,  by  writing  to 

HI. 

PHONOGRAM  OFFICE, 


Ttooiix  87. 


WORLID  BXTII..r)IlSr<3-. 


■^1-  THE 


DENSMORE  I 
I TYPEWRITER. 


GEO.  B.  MOTHERAL, 

GENERAL  AGENT 

For  W estern  and  Central  Pennsylvania  a7td 

VV est  Vi  rg  in  ia . 

ALL  KINDS  OF  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES. 


□STo-  146  IFIRTH:  A-'VEIsr'CrE!, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


VI 


HEADQQARTERS  FOR  TYPE-WRITER  SUPPLIES. 


REMINGTON,  \ 

SMITH  PREMIER,  ; 

DENSMORE,  ; 

NATIONAL,  i 

FRANKLIN,  ^ 

HAMMOND,  J 

HAND  STAMP, 

7 r 4 

AND  FOR  EVERY  KNOWN  TYPE-WRITER  MACHINE  MADE.  ALSO 

Yost  Pads,  Carbon,  Manifold  and  Linen  Papers, 

Specially  Adapted  to  all  Type-Writer  Machines. 

Send  for  our  New  Sample  Book  and  Calendar  to 

TUB  S.  T_  SnVCITTT  CO., 

(At  the  Old  Stand.) 

I'i  I=la,ce,  "STorls:  Oit3r. 


« f^IBBONS 


THIS  SPACE  EESERVED 


FOR  THE 


BOSTON,  MASS 


“IMPROVEMENT  IS  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY,” 


The  New  Special  No.  3 Caligraph  has  met  with  universal 
favor  because  it  has  two  interchangeable  platens,  which  can 
be  adjusted  in  less  than  thirty  seconds,  enabling  an  opera- 
tor to  produce  the  work  of  two  machines  from  one ; because 
it  has  a positive  ribbon  movement,  which  presents  a fresh 
surface  of  the  ribbon  for  each  type  impression  ; because  it 
has  a wheel  dog  stay  and  six  additional  characters  ; be- 
cause it  has  a hollow  type  bar,  which  gives  lightness  and 
strength  ; because  it  has  an  adjustable  type  hanger,  which 
gives  permanent  alignment ; because  it  has  a key  for  every 
character  and  an  adjustable  feed  guide.  In  fact,  the  Special 
No.  3 Caligraph  is  the  acme  of  perfection  in  typewriters. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO 


THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


237  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


Branc'U  Offices: 


1003  Arcli  Street.  Philadelpliia  } 
1*1  AV«  Fourtli  Street,  Cincinnati*) 


Brancli  Factory,  Coventry,  Knglaiid* 

Mi*ntion  Thr  r::uNcGRAM. 


THE  OKEATEST  OF  AM.. 

m iensiorTtipe-writers 

Should  be  examined  before  purchasing  any  other. 

BIANY  mil'ROVEMKNTS.  HIGHEST  STANDARD. 

Inrenled,  owned  and  controlled  bv  men  having  had  fifteen  rears' experience  on 
^pe-bar  machines.  SIMPI.IOITY,  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  HIGH  SPEED, 
EASY  AOTION,  PERM.ANENT  ALIGNMENT.  Most  convenient.  Two  inter- 

cbanee.''ble  cari'iaees.  Steel  iliroiiehoiit. 

STANDARD  KEY-BOARD,  with  shift  carriage  for  capitals.  Call  or 
send  lor  catalogues. 

We  will  appoint  a reliable  dealer  in  all  cities  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  tbe  meantime  will  ship  machines  on  ap- 
proval to  parties  having  a good  commercial  rating. 


DENSMOKI^  TYPK-WRITI]R  CO.,  203  Broadway,  Ncva'  York. 

“ A perfect  machine.  Am  delighted  with  it.  A pleasure  to  run  it  ” Chas.  D.  Kelly,  Stenographer  West  Shore,  R.R. 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

Good  Territory  for  Phonograph  business  with  Slot  Machines^ 
Batteries  and  all  property  now  on  hand.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
young  man  with  about  $3,000.  Address 

A.  B.,  Care  of  The  Phonogram. 


THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE, 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  Editor. 

The  authentic  organ  of  the  Henn  Titnian  SgM“ 
teni  of  Phonography, 

40  Passes,  Moiitlily*  Si. 50  a Vear* 

ADDRESS 

THE' PHONOGRAPHIC  'INSTITUTE, 


Louisiana  Phonograph  Co.,  L’td, 

Room  27.  EtjriTXBLE  BuiLniNO, 

182  GRAVIER  STREET, 

;\e’V5'  Orleans,  I. a. 

PHONOGRAPHS-  LEASED  OR  SOLD. 

A full  stock  of  supplies  and  tlie  finest  M isical  Records. 

HUGH  R.  CONYNGTON,  Secretary. 


Cincinnati,  O. 
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Owing  to  the  many  inquiries  received  by  7is  daily  as  to  where 
Phonographs  can  be  purchased,  we  beg  to  present  below  a list  of  our 
mithorized  agents,  each  excPsive  for  the  district  Jiamed,  who  offer 

FOR  SALE 

Phonographs  and  Supplios. 


Territory. 

'New  England  States. 


Agent's  Name  and  Address. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 

657  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WISCONSIN  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 

414  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ) 

PACIFIC  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  / California,  Arizona, 

323  Pink  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  [ Nevada. 


/ 


Wl  SCON. SIN. 


OHIO  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 


- Ohio. 


220  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.  j 

COLOMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  ) Maryland,  Delaavare, 

627  E St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  f and  Dist.  Columbia. 

MONTANA  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  | 

Gran  don  Block,  Helena,  Mont.  ) * 

KENTUCKY  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  } R:vvTT'r..v 

256  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.  j- ^e^tucka. 

GEORGE  W.  GRANT,  STATE  AGENT,  ) 

■n  r>  -I  n •k-'  n^  r iENNESSEE. 

P.  0.  Box  16,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ) 


LOUISIANA  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 


' Louisiana. 


27  Equitable  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.  f 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  PHONOGRAPH  AGENCY,  ) 

27  Equitable  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.  j * 

INDIANA  STATE  PHONOGRAPH  AGENCY,  ) 

47  South  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  [ ^ ‘ 


HOLLAND  BROTHERS, 


Ottaava,  Ontario,  Canada.  \ 


Canada  and  Alaska. 


For  terms,  conditions  of  sale,  or  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
machines  and  supplies,  send  stamp  with  inqiiiry  to  the  conipany  or 
agent  in  whose  territory  you  contemplate  using  the  machine,  or  to 

The  North  American  Phonograph  Company, 

tk  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

:oR 

14  AND  1 6 MORRIS  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


IX 


W.  V.  DERMITT  & CO, 

Eirafers, : Printers ; Statiieers, 


407  Grand  St,  and  39  Sixth  Ave., 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A Full  Line  of  TYPEWRITING  PAPER  and  Materials 

of  all  Kinds. 

LAW  BLANK  PUBLISHERS. 


PATEMTS ! 
HIGDON  & HIGDON, 

Solicitors  of  American  and  Foreign 

PATENTS, 

Le  Droit  Building,  Opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

WASHINGTON,  1).  C. 

fil  ;,A.lso  St.  I.o\ila  SL3a.cL  Causae  Cit3r. 


A copy  of  any  patent  in  the  monthly 
list  published  in  this  paper,  will  be 
furnished  for  25  cents. 


WHAT  IS  IT  YOU  WANT-TOIKNOW  ? 

FOR  50  CTS. — InformatioD  from  Washington  City 
on  any  subject— Proposals,  Contracts,  Awards,  Patents, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Claims,  Pensions,  Decisions, 
Treaties,  Appointments,  New  Bills  or  Matters  Legisla- 
tive, Political,  Industrial,  Financial,  Scientific,  Agricul- 
tural, Literary,  Educational,  etc.  Endorsed  by  Congress- 
men, who  yearly  become  less  able  to  meet  constituents' 
requests  for  information.  No  delays.  Absolute  reli- 
ability. Try  us  once. 

AssociATEn  Industrial  Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 


• THE  PHONOGRAM  • 

AX'D 

THE  • COSMOPOLITAN  • MAGAZINE 

TOGETHER 

FOR  $2.40  A YEAR. 


TUC  CTCkinPDRDUCD  The  leading  shorthand 
I nL  O I tnUunArnLn  magazine.  Francis  H. 
Hemperley,  author  of  “Analogical  Syllabic  Shorthand,” 
Editor  ; Bates  Torrey,  author  of  “ Practical  Typewrit- 
ing,” Associate  Editor  Specimen  copy  free.  THE 
STENOGRAPHER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  140  So.tthSt  ., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GEORGEA.HILL,  MANAOcn. 


Standard  Quality,  lO  ISsiPClay  Street, 


THE  FLORIDA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Room  1, 
Mohawk  Block,  Jiicksonville,  Florida.  Phonographs  rented 
for  Business,  Nocial  and  Exhibition  use.  Tlie  best  of  musical 
records  always  in  stock.  Price  lists  sent  on  application. 


IFOTl  S^XjE!  I 

Valuable  Slectrical  Invention 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Invented  and  Patented  by  EMILE  EEYNIER,  of  PariSi 


For  particulars  and  full  information  call  or  address 

V.  EC. 


Room  87,  Pulitzer  Buildino. 


U/esterp  Peppsyluapia  Pl;>opo<^rapl7  ^o., 

146  fifth  AVHHHH, 

^IttslDVirerli,  - - ^»a. 


Phonographs  and  Phonograph  Graphophones  Rented 
for  Business,  Educational,  Social' and  Exhibition 

Purposes.'^ 


AUTOMATIC  Slot  Machines. 

TYPEWRITER ! 

MIMEOGRAPH!!  • 

PHONOGRAPH!!! 

— 

The  Phonograph  is  the  Clima^^T 


I'he  a4age,  To  Hare  Time  i§  to  SaTe  Honey,’’  sraphieally 
Illnatrated  to  anyone  who  will  take  a tew^minutes 
to  examine  the  Phonograph. 

F — 

'Typewritbrs,  Attention  I 


PERFECT  INSTRUCTION  IN  TYPEWRITING  IN  CON 
NECTION  WITH  USE  OF  THE  PHONOGRAPH. 


SUPERIOR 


TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES, 

Typewriter  Ribbons.  Caligraph  Ribbons. 

Hammond  Ribbons.  Carbon  Papers. 

Smith  Premier  Ribbons.  Pads  for  Yost  Typewriter. 


,PADS  AND  RIBBONS  IN  ALL  COLORS. 

JFOB  ALL  STYLES  OF  WRITING  MACHINES. 
Snxi>i>l±©s  ±03?  O.A-1.1.  IK1±xlc3js  o±  ;M!aol3djn.©s- 

jOHH  uiiiiwiob'  & c©., 

30  Veset  St.,  New  York. 


163  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 
10  Johnston  St.,  Toronto,  Ont, 


SEND  FOR.  PRXCE-X.IST. 


The  BAR^LOCR  TYPEWRITER, 


THE  IDEAL 

MACHINE  FOE  USE 


WITH  THE 

PHONOGEAPE 


COMBINES  THE  FOLLOWING  LABOR-SAVING  FEATURES  FOUND  IN  NO 
OTHER  WRITING  MACHINES: 


Writing  Always  in  Flain  Sight,  Automatic  Ribbon  Feed  Reverse, 

Automatic  Line  ^aacing,  Fermanent  Alignment, 

Powerful  Manifolder,  Unlimited  Speed, 

Light  Running,  Durable. 


THE  No.  2 MACHINE  TAKES  PAPER  9 IN.  WIDE,  AND  WRITES  A LINE  8 IN.  LONG. 

Pir^p©,  SlOO  Conm.x>le'be- 

THE  No.  8 MACHINE  TAKES  PAPER  14  IN.  WIDE,  AND  WRITES  A LINE  13  IN.  LONG. 

SllO  Ooxixjple-bfa- 


^ BEKD  FOR  JL  CA.TA.X.OGDE. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter  Hanufacturing  Co.. 

379  BROADWAY, ^EW  YORK. 


